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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E are glad to see that the Times “ Fifty Years ” articles are to 
be republished in book-form. It has been an extraordinarily 
interesting series, and all the more interesting in that most of 
am the best, and most gracefully written articles, were not by 
_ professional authors. Articles like those by Lord Midleton, Sir Ian 
_ Hamilton, Mary, Lady Lovelace, and Sir Ian Malcolm could not have 
_ been written more competently by people whose regular business it was to 
_ write. We are reminded, as we often are when we receive letters from 
private friends who govern natives or sell forage how many people 
; _ there are who could write books, and do not. What a mercy that is. 


Pe, 


a Vandalism in Regents Park 

WAR. LANSBURY, when First Commissioner of Works in the late 
ne minority Government, and zealous to make the parks “ the play- 
ground of the people ” decreed the expulsion of the Royal Botanic Society 


_ from Regent’s Park. We have now received the following letter : 
Pee | 


. 


; * : Sir, 

We beg to call your attention to the destruction by H.M. Office of Works, al- 
ready accomplished and still going on, of trees and shrubs in Regent’s Park, especi- 
ally in the grounds of the late Royal Botanic Society. In the latter, in order to make a 
__ large rose-garden, a flat desert has been levelled. This has involved the destruction 


3T 
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of a large number of distinct species of trees (some of much interest and beauty) 
and of quantities of shrubs. b 


Part of the beautiful lake has been filled up, and the fine Conservatory which — 
would have lasted for many years more has now been razed to the ground. Strong 


protests against these destructive acts have been evaded or ignored by the Office 
of Works. . 4 


The Conservatory was for its size unique in London ; it would have proved not 
only a valuable shelter for hothouse or other plants, but also for visitors to the 
Garden in the case of inclement weather. We cannot but regard its destruction as a 
waste of public money and a regretable event. : 


We enclose herewith a report on the trees which have been already sacrificed in 
the Botanic Gardens, written by an expert who is well known and who has known — 
intimately the Gardens for many years past. To preserve what remain from further ~ 
destruction may be difficult, but we wish that some Public Enquiry could be held : 
with a view to a suitable protest. During the last six years or more healthy trees” 
and flowering shrubs have been wantonly destroyed throughout Regent’s Park and > 
on Primrose Hill by the agents or by the direct orders of the Office of Works. Such > 
amenities, if once done away with, can scarcely be replaced. We hope that this last — 
display of vandalism in the centre of Regent’s Park will cause the Public to insist _ 
that the Royal Parks of London shall be protected from further desecration. 4 


ri 
; 


J. Hurcuinson, F.R.C.S., Hon. Treasurer, — 
1, Park Crescent, W.1. : 


E. Rew, Hon. Sec., 
Regent’s Park Protection Committee. 
23, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


Trees destroyed in the Park include Weeping Ash, Siberian Crab, 
Ailantus, Black Poplar, Tinkler Oak, Virginian Lotus, White Willow, 
Clustered-flowered Laburnum, Chinese Pryrus and others more familiar. 
Progress marches on. 


Harold Monro 


Hirale MONRO, is dead at the age of fifty-one. He was educated _ 
at Radley and Caius College, Cambridge, had a modest competence, 
and devoted fe whole life to what he deemed the service of poetry. His) 
first two volumes of verse appeared when he was in his early twenties : 
they were neither very remarkable nor very much remarked upon, though — 
it was evident to those who took trouble with them that he had a candid 
mind and was struggling after honest expression. His first volume to make 
a wide impression was Strange Meetings (1917) which was followed up by _ 
Real Property. In these books Monro, introspective, analytical, acutely 
aware of sounds in silence, wrote which verse only he could have written. 
He did not sing: he was rather a sad man, and not given to singing. He 
was, as a poet, a sort of contemplative hermit, gazing into the fire, with a 
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_ kettle on the hob and a cat on the hearthrug. He brooded ; he noted his 
thoughts ; and he expressed them in grave wandering music. He was not a 
great poet ; but he was a whole-hearted one, and interesting for that 


~ reason. 


The Poetry Bookshop 


Re larger public knew him chiefly as the founder and owner of the 
Poetry Bookshop, which was first in Devonshire St., Theobalds’ Road 
and then in Great Russell Street. This enterprise he established twenty 
years ago, and attention was early attracted to it, in 1912, by the publica- 
tion of the first volume of Georgian Poetry, in which Rupert Brooke and 
James Elroy Flecker, amongst others, were first introduced to a wide 
_ audience. Several other collections followed. Chap-books and broad- 
sheets were published. Weekly readings of poetry, in a candle-lit barn at 
_ the back of the house, were held. In the shop could be bought almost any 

volume of verse that anybody could wish to buy. That the Poetry Bookshop 
_ still exists is proof that there was a demand for it. 


_ Poetry and Life 


HETHER or not the notion behind a Poetry Bookshop is a good one 
4 ¥ is another matter. ‘There is something fugitive and cloistered about 
_ the idea: and an implication that anything written in verse is better than 
_ anything written in prose, and that man’s verse is of man’s life a thing 
apart. It is understandable in a raucous and smoky age when “ business 
- men ” are oracles and politics are mostly concerned with money : the Pre- 
_ Raphaelites, and even the young Tennyson, also fled into the “ Palace of 
_ Art.” Monro was a delicate, sensitive depressed man, frail, pale, dark- 
_ moustached, pathetic-eyed, who felt happier in a hushed chamber away 
from the rush and the roar, and what he did was probably the best he could 
_ do. He certainly acted up to his lights : as editor (of Poetry and Drama), 
as publisher and as bookseller he worked very hard on behalf of authors, 
_ particularly young and obscure ones, in whose talents he believed. He was 
_ deaf to some of the major voices, but he was utterly conscientious and 
_ would take any amount of trouble where his convictions were engaged. 
~ He will be missed by many, and there will be general sympathy for his 
_ widow, herself one of the most accomplished readers of poetry alive. 


Little Errors 

JN our last number Sir William Hale White corrected a contributor on 
various points in an article about his father, ‘‘ Mark Rutherford.” We 
~ hope that our contributor will not mind our reprinting the following jesting 
-. commentary which appeared in the Referee : 
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TAKE THIS DOWN, MISS SMITH. 


(With due acknowledgments to the correspondence section of THE LONDON MERCURY 4 
for this month.) : 
Sir, i 

Will you allow me to correct a few slight errors in the account of my father, ; 
William Shakespeare, published in your last issue under the title “‘ Shakespeare, — 
By One Who Knew Him”? 

These errors are as follow : : 

(1) My father was never Mayor of Littlehampton. ‘ 

(2) My father was not an amateur taxidermist and therefore can hardly, as you ~ 
suggest, have smelt of moth-balls. ; 

(3) My father never married a Mrs. Bodnick. 
(4) My father never had any trouble with a blonde lady. | 


aes 


(5) My father’s house property was not in Bradford, but in Stratford. 

(6) My father never went about with his head in a bread-bag except once, when 
he gave a birthday party at the Mermaid Tavern. 

(7) My father dealt in sonnets, not bonnets, hence the three pages you devote to 
his influence on the millinery trade seem to me to be worthless. . 

(8) It is quite true that my father’s friends used jokingly to call him the 
“‘ Swan of Avon,” but your anecdote about a young foreign lady named Leda seems 
not only in dubious taste but quite beside the point. 

(9) My father was not a Finn. 

I am, &c., 
Yours faithfully, 
J. WILBERFORCE SHAKESPEARE. 

The Moorings, Stratford-on-Avon. 

March 19, 1642. 


A responsive nod comes from Homer. 


th 
Vite. 


VCE: 
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LORD DAVID CECIL 


By Powys Evans 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE GREGYNOG PRESS, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, announces the 
publication of The Fables of Esope, “translated out of Frensshe into 
Englisshe ” by William Caxton, and illustrated with wood-engravings and 
initial letters. The edition will be limited to 250 copies, hand-set in Bembo 
type and printed on Barcham Green hand-made paper, bound in Welsh natural 
sheepskin, at 1os. each. 


7) 7 @ 


O commemorate the opening of the new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 

Stratford-on-Avon on the 23rd April, the Cambridge University Press are 
publishing a new life of Shakespeare—The Essential Shakespeare—by J. Dover Wilson. 
It is described as “ a fresh attempt to interpret the career of Shakespeare as poet and © 
dramatist, and as the principal entertainer of Elizabethan and Jacobean London”, 
and ‘a straightforward account of the development of his art and of his attitude 
towards life.” It will be published at about 3s. 6d. 


7) @ a 


HE next book to be issued by the Soncino Press, 5, Gower Street, W.C.1, is 

The Fear of Books, by Holbrook Jackson, the author of the monumental Anatomy 
of Bibliomania, which appeared from the same Press last year. It will be published 
in a limited edition of 2,000 copies at 21s. each, with an edition de luxe of 48 copies on 
hand-made paper, numbered and signed, at 84s. each. 


a 77) a 


Y the generosity of Miss Durning-Lawrence, the Library of the University of 

London has been allowed to enter upon its remainder interest in the Durning- — 
Lawrence Library, which contains upwards of five thousand volumes, many of the © 
greatest rarity and value. Annexed to this gift is that of the bookcases and library 
_ furniture of the testator, so that it will now be possible to reproduce in the new 
library building the Durning-Lawrence library as it was at 13, Carlton House Terrace. 
As befits the collection of the great protagonist in the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
the volumes include many rare editions of the works of sixteenth- and early seven- 
teenth-century dramatists. Plans are being drawn up by Mr. C. H. Holden for the 
lay-out of the new University Library upon the Bloomsbury site which has been 


rendered possible by the munificent gift of £50,000 last year by the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths. 


7) oa @ 


‘A fipes latest addition to the commemorative literature of the Scott Centenary is a 
re-issue of 'T, F. Henderson’s edition of Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
published in four volumes at thirty shillings the set by Messrs. Oliver & Boyd of 
Edinburgh. Originally published in 1902, it was the first revised critical edition since 
Lockhart’s, and it embodies Lockhart’s introductions and notes, tracing also the 
different versions of the ballads and showing the nature of Scott’s alterations. There — 


is : full index, and a photogravure portrait of Scott forms the frontispiece to the first 
volume. 


Ae te A Ell ail BAM ee Re It it Yay, cea ih DERE AIA ae 
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POETRY 


THREE POEMS 


Tq the Outermost Planet 


ISTER of Earth, that we at last have found 
S Roaming the outer dark so cold and far, 
To whom the sun is but a golden star, 

What welcome we would send you, if a sound 
Could cross the mighty night that rings us round, 

And all those empty distances, and jar 

The stillness of the spaces where you are, 
The greatest traveller and the least renowned. 


No, it would all be waste ; you would not care ; 
You are so distant from the sun that we 

Are warm with sympathies you could not share 
By the grey bleakness of that stellar sea 

Through which, unknown to us so long, you steer 

Lonely and pale on your three-centuried year. 


On the Death of a Mohammedan Friend 


No wider than a hair, by which your people go 
From Earth to Paradise ; may you go safe today 
With stars and space above, and time and stars below. 


M: you go safe, my friend, across that dizzy way 


And at the further end may you not fail to reach 
All that you hoped to find upon the other shore, 
Where the long centuries go curving up the beach 
And foam away and cease, and there is time no more. 


And if, from some small door behind our Heaven, should stray 
A weedy path, from which the orthodox refrain, 


- Round to your Paradise, I’ll seek it out one day, 


And sit and hear you tell rare Indian tales again. 
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The Thought 


OW many men have hymned the daffodil ; 
H: many poets in the shining Spring 


That there is nearly nothing left to sing 
In praise of that fair flower, when the hill 
Facing most southwards feels the earliest thrill 
Of April in the air, all echoing 
With every song and bright with every wing. 
Yet we will sing of it and praise it still. 


And in its golden heart the lovely flower 
Year after year has this one thought of man, 
To which it clings unfrightened by his power 
And unperturbed by all that he may plan : 
And this the thought, “‘ I was before he came 
And when he goes I shall be still the same.” 


DUNSANY 


THREE POEMS 
The Consolate Shepherd 


(Souvenir de W. Shenstone) 


H see where poor Corydon lies ! 
()i sheep scatter far on the hill ; 

The valley re-echoes his sighs, 
For Phyllis has treated him ill. 


His loss is too great to retrieve, 

His grief is too great to control, 
His anguish, could Phyllis perceive, 
She surely would haste to console. 


The pipe he so skilfully played 
Neglected he sees on the cpohtiin be 
“* For Phyllis alone it was made, 
For Phyllis alone it should sound. 


The airs to which Phyllis would dance 
I seek to recover in vain, 

My pleasure they used to enhance, 
They cannot diminish my pain.” 
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He puts its soft notes to the test 
And passes, he scarcely knows how, 
From sobbing and beating his breast 
To sighing and knitting his brow. 


At last he essays to compose 

For Phyllis an eloquent air 
Persuasively telling his woes 

And smoothly expressing despair. 


So aptly his stanzas upbraid, 

Such arts he employs to accuse, 

His hurt from the frowns of the maid 
Is healed by the smiles of the Muse. 


And Grief, ere he turns to depart, 

Is changed by her alchemy strong 
From lead upon Corydon’s heart 
4 To silver in Corydon’s song. 


; Great Aunts 


5 HEY walked in straitened ways, 

E They had not great possessions ; 
They lived before the days 

When ladies learned professions. 


4 And one was rather mad 

a And all were rather trying, 
3 So little life they had, 

: So long they spent a-dying. 


In spotless white lace caps, 
rc Just sitting, sitting, sitting, 
4 Their hands upon their laps 
; Or occupied with knitting. 


é And now they are all gone, 
4 Aunt Sophy and Aunt Ella, 
a Aunt Jane (at ninety-one) 
And poor Aunt Arabella. 


The house they loved so well 
And always kept so nicely 
Some auctioneer will sell 
** At six o’clock precisely.” 
3uU 
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It seemed as though their lives 

Were wasted more than others’ : 
They would have made good wives, 
They might have made good mothers. 


Yet this was their reward : 

Through ninety years of leisure 
Small precious things to guard, 
None else had time to treasure. 


Their crystal was their pride, 
Their porcelain a token 

Kept safe until they died 
And handed on unbroken. 


Profiteers, O Profiteers ! 


HE towns that in the Cotswolds lie 
No traffic have, nor trade, 


But progress had not passed them by 
When those grey stones were laid. 


I love to wander up and down 
Where only inns are vile 

And see that in each old-world town 
Some man once made his pile. 


And built his house of lasting stuff 
And raised a church or so. 
(To tell the world was not enough : 
He wanted God to know.) 


For Broadway was like Bradford then 
And Chipping Campden full 

Of coarse, close-fisted, hard-faced men 
Who profiteered in wool. 


We too our store of monuments 
To after times shall leave, 
Whose ruin, distant continents 
Shall wonder at and grieve. 


The cultured Afghan as he reads 
Will count his riches null 

Beside the glory that was Leeds, 
The grandeur that was Hull. 
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And when her trade no more exists 
A hush of awe will fall 

On alien archaeologists 

In Manchester Town Hall. 


Then, profiteers, take comfort yet, 
You have not long to live : 
Your foulness, men will soon forget 


And God, perhaps, forgive. 


COLIN ELLIS 


Winter-Dream 


INTER locks the land 
\ X Yet the naked beeches dream. 
Upward their strong, round, silver branches 
In the February night [stream 
Whose blue air folds them round— 
Strange, mild, earth-visiting air that mocks the frosty 
ground 
Lo ! our earth entertains 
A mild, slow-lingering 
Waft from the far-off Spring. 
Lagoon on spread lagoon, 
Smooth plains on silver plains 
Lies this unseasonal air across the heath 
Lit by a ringed, a rainbow-belted moon. 
Dream, beeches, dream. 
Never a waft of wind 
Wake you, O silver-skinned ! 


Dream, my spirit, dream. 

Tired spirit, too long caught 

And locked within the winter night of thought. 
Pause ; stay quiet ; loiter like the air 

Between these praying boughs. 

Stir not, but only stare, 

And let lagoon airs float against your cheek. 
Breathe them, but do not rouse 
My sleeping winter thoughts now tranced and still. 
O my thought-weary spirit, do not wake nor speak. 


STELLA GIBBONS 
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Hasten, the Spring ! 


ROM the commotions of our infant world 
Fretting between what is and what should be 
We shall return again to see unfurled 
The banners of the Spring on hill and lea. 
See Nature at her work and never find 
Two bees at loggerheads, or yet an ant 
Subordinating with conceited mind 
The common good to some imagined want. 
Nor yet the stars disputing which shall be 
The first in order in the heavenly cause— 
Bodies with souls pledged from eternity 
To move to the dictatorship of laws 
Lest they should more discordant make again 
Our warring world of monkeys miscalled men ! 


Druid Stones 


HE artist sun has folded up his easel 
Leaving the subjects hills and vales forlorn ; 
And soon will come the time for fox and weasel 
To hunt night gleaners in once fields of corn, 
Rabbits and mice, and partridges in the stubble 
Which form a round phalanx to keep in sight 
Any sly foe, that each at threatened trouble 
May warn the covey into instant flight. 
When too will come that strange somnambulist, 
The beetle-stalking bat to swish and swing, 
Under the canopy of Autumn mist, 
Back to its belfry ledge on wetted wing. 
And I who was for nature-worship born 
Would know a peaceful mind that will not ask 
Questions of heaven (waiting the sun’s come by 
To spread upon the palette of the morn 
Its many colours in the daily task 
Of making beautiful the earth and sky) | 
Would here beside these lichened covered stones 
Rest for the night the druid in my bones. 
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Sorrow 
CO of night, a star, the heavens adorning, 


Is sorrow, not a cloud upon a sky 
Holding the promise of eternal morning 
Within the azure mirror of its eye. 
Kin to the Alpine range, more permanent, 
Thrown up by Nature from her ageless deep, 
Of cold indifference the monument 
On which the clouds their whitened tears must weep. 
And this is why in martyrdoms we know 
Ghosts which linger in the memory long, 
And in the mournful echoes of great woe 
The rare enchantment of immortal song. 
Sorrow the substance, joy the shadowy thing, 
Where birth is agony, and death a sting ! 
HUW MENAI 


Recollection of Windsor 


MONG the elms a man and child 

Walked in the sun ; who earnestly 

Watched the small traffic saunter by, 
The sun go down ; and sat ; and smiled 


And dared not speak, for fear of breaking 
The summer quiet, of forgetting 

The grass smell, or the warm sun setting— 
As dreamers fear the dusk of waking. 


And then the child : from grove to grove 
The placid carriages delight me ; 

The high and whisking horses fright me, 
So strong their hooves, so loud they move ! 


The wide wheels crack the road, and roll, 

Like quickening hoops, from Spring to Spring, 
Or urge the dwindling year to bring | 
Me autumn baskets freshly full. 


And then the man : I dare not walk, 

I dare not touch the brittle grasses, 

Lest the day pass—and the day passes— 
And lest I hear I dare not talk. 


Thus I recall—the elms among 
Evening insects drummed and blundered ; 
He saw his childish face, and wondered 
Alone, and walked, and bit his tongue. 
. : ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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THE TUDOR TOUCH" 


(With apologies to History) 
By N. K. COGHILL 


The Bed-Chamber of King Henry VIII is a large and impressive 
apartment, whose walls are hung with gloomy tapestries depicting notable 
classical rapes. Towards the centre is a fine canopy-bed, with the Royal 
Arms, as borne by the Tudors, aloft. Beside the bed 1s a small table littered 
with medicine-bottles and measuring-glasses. The room is poorly illuminated 
by a few candles disposed conveniently about it ; it is silent and deserted ; 
but presently a Sennet is sounded without, and the voice of the Court 
Physician is heard in the corridor outside, incanting with some pomp : 

His Royal Majesty prepares for bed ! 

Make way for the Defender of the Faith, 

The Flower of Princes, Paragon of Kings ! 
so saying, he enters the room backwards, and bowing low at every step : 
two Pages follow him in like manner; each bears a lighted candle. These are 
followed by the Monarch himself, very much gone to seed. He ts, in fact, 
extremely old and stout ; his countenance is bloated and of a purplish tinge 
which scarcely suits the grizzled red of his beard and surprisingly luxuriant 
hair : his expression 1s sombre, and suggests a volcano about to erupt. On 
his head is a black velvet cap, square-cut ; his corpulence is completely 
shrouded in a richly-embroidered dressing-gown ; his right foot, swathed in 
cotton-wool and bandages, is about the size of a large vegetable-marrow : 
his other foot 1s encased in a slashed shoe reminiscent of Holbein. He stumps 
slowly along with the help of a stick, and such is his infirmity that the 
Physician ts able to get of most of his ceremonial speech without interruption. 
The King is followed by two more Pages, on all of whom, as upon the 
ee one would think the fear of death was firmly seated, to look at 
them. 

THE PHYSICIAN : (continuing) In laying England’s Majesty to bed 

‘Take for each royal limb particular care. 

Your hands be Zephyrs, and your shoulders wings 

Softly to bear the burden of his Greatness ! 

As for the feet that, swollen with hot blood, 

Presume rebellion to His Majesty . . . 

(The Physician has by now halted on the far side of the bed towards 
which the King is» ponderously tottering ; something, however, in the 
Physician’s speech has caught Henry’s attention ; he pauses and glowers at 
him with growing disapprobation). 


* Copyright by N. K. Coghill 1930. Acting and film-rights reserved. 


HENRY : 


PHYSICIAN : 


HEnry : 
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Inflamed with dropsical contumacy, 
And lift their insurrection ’gainst his state 
With tumid elephantine insolence, 
And are, like upstarts, somewhat big for boots. . . 
(In full explosion, seizing the Physician by the 
scruff and flinging him onto his knees) 
Pox on your jabber ! Let me get to bed ! 
How long do you suppose that I can stand 
Your most egregious ranting ? 
Etiquette, 
My Gracious Sovereign, etiquette demands 
That I should blow this argosy of words 
On the fair winds of my profound respect. 
But should you find them lame . . . lame like 
your feet, 
Disabling you, whose limping Majesty . . . 
(Lifting up the trembling doctor with one hand) 
To Hell with you and leave my foot alone 
Or I will plant it firmly in your back ! 


(He spins the Physician round and administers a hearty kick with his 
bandaged foot, thus causing himself excruciating agony ; he utters a 


loud scream :) 


Accursed Quack ! I’ll see you hanged for this ! 
Think on the Thumbscrew, villain, and reflect 
Upon the wrenching rigors of the RACK ! 
The strong Strappado, and the Bootikins ! 


(But the Physician has rushed off, on his knees, to the little table, whence 
he returns with a glass of grog ; this offered to the King, appeases him). 


Ho ! Pages ! 


(The pages assist in the removal, first of the dressing-gown, to reveal a 
white mght-shirt, with the Royal Arms emblazoned across the chest ; next 
is removed the black cap, and thereafter the luxuriant wig, for such tt was, 
under which ts found a totally bald and glistening skull). 


Hoist me on the Royal couch 
Luckily vacant of my better halves ! (they do so) 
How clearly mathematics demonstrates 
King Henry is the equal of three men ; 
He sums up half-a-dozen better halves ! 
(chuckling) 'Thank Heaven none of them are here 
to-night ! 
And that reminds me, Doctor, ere you go ; 
It’s possible the Queen . . . Queen Catherine 
Ratner: 
(Sixth on my list, and, as I hope, the last), _ 
May wish to come and kiss the King good-night. 
I’ll none of it ! She can kiss herself good-night ! 
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(He waves the Physician away, who departs, backwards, bowing). 


If every woman in this sceptered Isle 
Were dead and gone, a man might get some 
Peace? «4 is 

But, as things are, it’s jabber all the while. 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth ; 

Wrangle about precedence day and night. 

And as for my long Gallery of Wives . . . 

A whispering Gallery ...Ha! Ha! That’s 


good ! 


~ T once appointed quite a sturdy chap 


To be Lord Keeper of the Queenly Tongues. 
He’s dead, poor fellow ! died of overwork . . . 
My cordial, Page ! 


(One of the Pages steps forward and pours out a drink which he offers to 
the King on bended knee : Henry drinks). 


PAGE : 


That’s good ! And now, be off ! 
And, above all, I will not be disturbed ! 
Your Majesty’s commands are absolute : 


As soon as spoke, fulfilled. 


(The Pages blow out all the candles and respectfully withdraw : the 
chamber would now be in total darkness, were it not for a strong shaft of 
moonlight which illuminates Henry’s bed). 


HEnry : 


Oh would that I might dream of Love again! — 
In my young days, I dreamt of many a girl, 
Sweet dreams of tenderness and dalliance 
Such as I hoped in wedlock would come true. 
But in reality the marriage-bed ae 
Is nothing but an altercation-ground, 
A scolding place, where that unruly member 
(The tongue, I mean) wags in a woman’s head. . 


4 
q 


Oh for a dream once more of dalliant love ! 
One dream is not so much to ask of Heaven, 


(He settles himself on the pillows. After two or more wheezy snores, 
seems that he 1s asleep ; a ghostly glimmer steals over and illuminates t. 
chamber, and from somewhere, faintly at first, and then more loudly, comes 


music—‘ Youth must have some dalliance ’’—the very song that Henr 
had himself, in earlier days, composed. Henry rises slowly from the pillows. 
as one in a dream. The ghostly light increases). 


HEnry : 


And am I not a King that ask for it ? i 
1 


Look where the moon shines beauty on my face 
And like a new Endymion, I arise ! 

(He glides slowly out of bed) ; 
Thanks, Good Apollo, for thy tender music. 
Behold ! A dance inanimates my feet ! 


i 
Heaven grants my wish, and I am young again! 


a 
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' (He begins to dance fantastically without any apparent discomfort from 
his bad foot, then pauses and looks round). s es 


What is this place ? What haunt of Gallantry ? 
My hopes mount up! Sweet Night, frustrate 
them not ! 


(The music ceases : he regains his bed, where he sits. A muffled female 
figure of considerable attraction emerges from the wings, and wanders 
slowly and invitingly towards the entranced King). 


HENRY: 


Tue FIGURE: 


 HEnrY : 


"THE FIGURE: 


_ HENRY : 


E THE FIGURE: 


: HENRY : 


THE FIGURE: 


_ HENRY: 


_ K. ARAGON : 


Vision of Beauty from the Courts of Love, 

Fair damsel dancing from the Bower of Bliss, 

Give me thy love, and let me die in joy ! 

If thou seek love, then I have love to give. 

(emgmatically) If hate, then hate. 

Delicious ! 

Dost thou love me ? 

What form ! what voice ! It must be Venus! Yet 

Strangely familiar . . . Tell me what thou 
att-beases 

Nay, tell me not, Sweet Mystery, but yield 

To me as formerly thou didst to Mars ! 

Why, Hal! How now? Dost thou not know thy 


Kate ? 

(crossly) Kate ? Kate! I’m positively dogged by 
Kates ! ! 

. . . Kate Aragon . . . Kate Howard .. . and 
Kate Parr . 


Kate is a name that’s trebly vile to me, 

And Howard’s on a Parr with Aragon ! 

(more gently) What Kate art thou, sweet-seeming 
Paramour ? 

Why, Hal, I am thy Kate of Aragon ! 

(outraged) Avaunt! Begone! Trouble no more 
my sleep ! 

Did I not make it clear some years ago 

That you’re divorced? And getting that divorce 


Was troublesome . . . As clever Wolsey said, 
“Divorce! Divorce!! My Kingdom for 
Divorce !” 


And so you leapt from frying-pan to fire, 
Poor Fish ! So spruce at first, so amorous ! 
Look at you now, unsavoury tumble-down 
Bloated and bed-rid Bluebeard, past his work ! 
The Royal Bed is double now in vain. 
Heaven be praised I have some privacy. 
I loved you once as never woman loved ! 
I was a million times more doting-fond, 
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More copious in my love, more passionate 
Than any of those Queens that followed me. 
And, as a consequence, I now despise 
My former husband, old and invalid, 
A million times more than the others do! 
HENRY : (who, lost at first in the pleasant recollections 
evoked by the first part of her speech, now suddenly 
catches her drift). 
What ! What ? That’s Treason ! Moderate your 
Tongue ! 
Have you forgot the Executioner 
That settled Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard? — 
Another word, and off will go your head ! 
K. ARAGON : Vain man, I am a ghost ! No mortal axe 
Can cleave a ghostly neck. But ghostly voice 
Can come from dismal grave to prophesy 
A miserable end to Dying Kings ! 
HENRY : (shuddering away under the bed-clothes). 
No more! No more! Begone, thou spectral hag! — 
(The ghost of Anne Boleyn, carrying her head beneath her arm, passes — 
slowly across the stage) 
Look where to exorcise thee comes a form 
Of loveliest female beauty to my arms ! 
(Suddenly perceiving her grisly burden) 
Heavenly Powers ! What’s that ? And who art — 


thou ? 
ANNE BOLEYN : I am your sometime wife, my Noble Liege. 
Behold my head here carried ’neath my arm ! 
HENRY : (in horror-struck whisper) You must be Catherine 
Howard ! : 
ANNE BOLEYN : Anne Boleyn ! (She glides out). 
HENRY : Oh yes of course . . . I had forgotten you .. . 


(Calling after her with forced humour) 
Pray, put your head on when you speak to me. 
It’s very disconcerting to observe 
__ That gory object laughing up your sleeve ! 
(Anne Boleyn glides in again. This time her head is in the normal place). 

ANNE BOLEYN : Horrible Tyrant ! If you only knew 
How much more hideous your revolting form, 
Your swelling girth, your puffy toe, your face 
Equally puffed, where purple pales to puce . . . 
How much more awful your Senility ' 
Seems to me now than did your ireful brow 
When you ordained my Execution ! 
Rotting old Sinner ! Rotting old Sinner ! 
Rotting old Sinner |! This is your Reward ! 
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Avaunt, you filthy and vindictive Hag ! 

Must I be pecked and by a ghostly hen ? 

It won’t be long, my moulting turkey-cock 

Ere you yourself flutter i’ the roosts of Hell ! 

Help ho ! I won’t be spoken to like this ! 

Guards! Guards! Come in and turn these 
women out ! 

First baulked of joy, then scolded like a scullion ! 

I asked a dream of Love, and’1 am sent 

These matrimonial nightmares prancing in ! 

Garden of Venus! Hast thou nothing better ? 


(The ghost of Fane Seymour appears). 


JANE SEYMOUR : 
HENRY : 
JANE SEYMOUR : 
HENRY : 


JANE SEYMOUR : 


_ Henry: 


JANE SEYMOUR : 


HENRY : 


_ JANE SEYMOUR : 


HENRY : 


Ha! Who comes here ?. 
(in a hollow voice) Jane Seymour, good my Lord. 
What ! Edward’s Mother, and my former spouse? 
Your spouse until you made a ghost of me ! 
(trying to remember) Dear, Dear... What?... 
Didil-asc ter 

(he makes a gesture of execution, playfully) 

Most regrettable ! 
Don’t be an idiot, Hal ! I hate an idiot : 
And you’re a hideous idiot ! Don’t you know 
Which of your Queens were sentenced to the 

block ? 
I died in time ; lived not to know the axe ; 
Jane Seymour died of mere brutality. 
(disconcerted) Hum, Ho . . . of course . . . Ah 
es er tirecallect’. ... 

Well ? Have you come to plague me like the rest ? 
No ; not exactly : rumour up in Heaven 
Reports that you are getting old and stout. 
And, as your Queen that was, I have a right 
To know the worst. I know it now. "Tis true ! 
Well! I’m the King. And I can set a fashion... 
Are there no corpulent spirits up in Heaven 
That you must come to earth and stare at me? 
Not many : and you never will be one. 
Your destiny, my dear, is Down Below ! 
Death and Damnation ! Harpies, get you gone ! 


(The spectre of Anne of Cleves, larger than the others,'appears). 


ANNE OF CLEVES : 


HENRY : 


What! Yet another! Oons! ’lis Anne of 
Cleves ! 

Ay, Anne of Cleves: but Anne cleaves not to 
thee ! 

Thy tongue, Queen Anne, is bitter as quinine ! 

(He savours this loathsome conceit). 
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ANNE OF CLEVES : 


HENRY : 


ANNE OF CLEVES : 


Insulting Monarch ! I have not forgot 

Thy scorn of my large beauty when we wed ! 
True, you were large ; and something like a cow. 
The moment I clapped eyes on you I said 

‘“‘ This is no partner for the Royal Bed!” 

It’s quite a change for me to laugh at you, 
Intolerable Monster ! Hill of Flesh ! 

The tables turn : you’ll never mock me more ! 
The boot is now upon the other foot 

If your fat feet can put on boots at all! 


(The ghost of Catherine Howard emerges from the dark). 


CATHERINE HOWARD : | 
HENRY : 


CATHERINE HOWARD : 


CATHERINE OF ARAGON : 
ANNE BOLEYN : 

JANE SEYMOUR : 

ANNE OF CLEVES : 


To think that once I lost my heart to That ! 
(still game) Not only that; you also lost your 

head, 
False Catherine Howard ! 

Who would not be false 
To such as you ! What say you, Ladies ? Strange 
That six of us, the finest of. our sex . 
Have listened to the trumpetings of love 
From that rogue-elephant ! ; 
That Abject Object ! 

Blockhead whose head was worthy of the Block !_ 
Ogreish father of my gentle Edward ! i 
Heaven be praised, J never made him father ! 
The odious daughter of his first divorce, 
Elizabeth, is progeny enough 


Re 


Whom History will know as ‘‘ Bloody Mary ” 
And “ Sickly Edward.” 


(At this speech Catherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn and Fane Seymour 


begin to bristle). 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON : 


ANNE BOLEYN : 


JANE SEYMOUR : 


(The four Queens concerned squa 


HENRY : 


Fie ! Offensive cat ! 
My daughter, Mary, is a fine Princess ! 
Elizabeth is odious, I agree. 
Shame on you both! You! Wretched thing! 
Divorced | 
And upon you! Notorious lump of dough ! . 


For such a mountain, not to speak of those 


(this to Anne of Cleves) 
Who dares lve evil of my princely son ? 
ble violently together). 
(much enjoying this turn of events, and shouting so 
as to be heard above the altercation) 

Oh blessed law against Polygamy ! 

Pity the Turk with simultaneous wives, ‘ 

For wives, it seems, like Doctors, disagree! ; 
‘ 
4 


Let loose from Hell, they let Hell loose on me ! j 


- 
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CATHERINE HowarpD: A truce, dear Ladies, to your bickering ! 
Let us to business. Here, before us, lies, 
Helpless and horrible, our sometime spouse. 
Our fingers itch Revenge. Oh stretch them forth 
And let him know the torments of the Damned ! 
THE OTHER Lapies! _— Agreed ! 

(They form a sort of semi-circle round the King, and advance rhyth- 
macally upon him, arms outstretched and undulating, as if communicating 
by magic some unspeakable torment to him ; and at the same time they 
incant :) 

Flicker, Flame ! and glitter, Ice ! 

Freeze and burn him in a trice ! 

Burn the fat and freeze the marrow ! 
Wriggle, toad, beneath the harrow ! 
Horror seize thee !| Torment squeeze thee ! 
Be there nothing found to ease thee ! 

(Henry at first sits rigid with terror and anguish ; at the end of the 
stanza he emits a loud scream ; and, as they repeat the incantation, he 
begins to writhe and shout :) 

HENRY : Mercy! Hands off!! My Pages, Ho! My 
Guards ! 
Help ! Murder!! Treason!!! Owar!!!! 
(His yells, and the dirge-like incantation are interrupted by a violent 
knocking at the chamber-door). 
(The voice of Catherine Parr without) 
_ Now, Henry! Stop that noise and go to sleep ! 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON : That’s Catherine Parr! Let’s leave the brute to 
her ! 
(A clock strikes one). 
"Tis one o’clock. The churchyard yawns for us ! 

(The ghostly light fades somewhat, and the Queens glide away into the 
darkness, with little baleful moans. The chamber-door opens and Catherine 
Parr appears, carrying a lighted lantern). 


_ CATHERINE PARR : Now, Henry, what’s this fuss about ? 


(She sniffs over him). ‘Tut-tut ! 

Drinking again ! The bed-clothes in a heap ! 
Rousing the Palace! Really, it’s too bad ! 
The French Ambassador is just below 
Lapping the scandal up for his report, 

“ The Morals of these English Hypocrites.” 
And the Archbishop on the floor above 

Is overcome with horror at the noise, 
Guessing at every impropriety, 

Doing his very best to fear the worst / 


HENRY : (Quite stricken) I’m sorry, Kate : I had a fearful 


dream. 
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CATHERINE PARR : A dream ? What dream ? A DRAM, you mean, 
of drink ! 
Now not another word. Lie down at once. 
HENRY : Sweet Kate, forgive me ... for methought 
there were 


Five frightful phantoms of my former Queens 

Sent forth to plague me from the Pit of Hell! 
CATHERINE Parr : I never heard such nonsense in my life. 

Now go to sleep, and I will go to calm 

The Lord Archbishop and th’ Ambassador. 

The explanations will be difficult ! 


HENRY : Dear Catherine, won’t you stay and hold my 
hand ? 
CATHERINE Parr : Certainly NOT ! I am surprised at you ! 


What next, I wonder? Hold you hand indeed ! 
Good-night. And if I hear another sound : 
I'll give you something to be sorry for ! 
(‘She goes out with her lantern : the moonlight fades to darkness gradually, 
while Henry soliloquises :) 
HENRY : Farewell, my amorous hopes and dreams of Love ! 
Farewell, a‘ long farewell to dalliance. .. . 
Oh who would be a Husband? . . . Ora King? 
King Hal? King Hell! Six wives ? Six terma- 
gants | 
Fie, fie upon the world ! I’ve had enough. { 
Women are made of very curious stuff. { 


eee that Bluff King Hal could call theit 
(He settles finally to sleep). 
THE SCENE CLOSES. 
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THE SILVER FOX 


By HELEN MORAN 


I 
S he waited, Vanderhof wondered why he had asked her; and 
why, indeed, she had said that she would come. Seated on his 
left at dinner the night before, she had said very little ; and soon 
afterward, she left. But there was an indefinable difference 
about her . . . he did not know. 
He saw her then . . . how prompt, for he himself was early. She made 
her way easily through groups of people drifting toward the sounds of the 
orchestra beginning to play for tea. Her face was scarcely lighted by a 
smile. She was not young, not beautiful ; there was only that subtle dis- 
tinction in the plainness of her clothes. 

Seated at the small table, their casual talk was dull enough. Behind it, 
his thoughts went on. His mother, his sisters, and even the smartest women 
he knew, never quite looked like that. In black, slim-tailored, with a tiny 
touch of white—so nine well-dressed women out of ten ; but no, it was not 
black. Some other colour, dark, elusive ; he could not tell. God, the world 
_was full of women—his world, too full. 

_ They danced ; and she, not well—abstractedly, as if with something 
heavy on her mind. Why had he asked her, why had she come ? 

_ Leaving, she declined his offer of escort home ; and his half-uttered, 
perfunctory “ Another time ”’ drifted, somehow, into empty air. A strange 
and flat encounter. 

_ His stick struck out impatiently as he walked along. Millie . . . he 
turned from the Avenue and went up the steps of a stone house, a non- 
committal house, like many others East of the Avenue. 

_ Millie, small and vivacious, greeted him gaily from the crowds around 


, 


her. ‘“‘ Sit down, Peter. Have a cocktail, and tell us how you’re standing 
this wicked world.” 

_ He stayed, until the others had all gone away. Millie yawned, stretched, 
and settled herself on the cushions like a little cat. ‘‘ Well, Peter, did you 
like my dinner? ” 

3 “* Oh, yes. Yes, of course.” 
“You might rise to greater heights about it—when I let you sit by Nada, 
too! Oh, didn’t you know ? Well, you did come late. You would. Why, 
_Nada’s most marvellously interesting. And you’ve no idea how lucky I was 
to get her to come. Someone ew is such a relief. I get so tired of all of us, 
don’t you?” : 

_ “Yes, but what’s Nada’s particular stunt ? Shakespeare or the musical 
glasses ? I didn’t see her perform.” rien 

_ “Oh, she doesn’t do anything. I mean, she does, but not anything like 
that. She’s the Nada—the shop, you know, everyone’s raving about. 
Makes the most heavenly clothes you've ever seen.” 

_ “ Oh, the poor working girl—giving her a treat Be 
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“ Poor, my eye! Not with the prices she gets. A regular highway rob- | 
ber, that’s what she is. But you simply can’t resist those gowns—and if she 
comes in while you’re having a fitting, you feel too honoured for words. 
I don’t know why. But she’s hardly ever there, and there is no use to ask 
for her. She’ll come in or not, as she likes, and never says very much then. 
Stilleydujteels ssa? ' 
Millie’s husband came in. They talked for a time, and Vanderhof rose 
to go. % 

& You off anywhere again soon, Peter ?”’ ; 

“Yes, Egypt, quite soon.” 

On the Avenue, he waited impatiently for the traffic to change: then 
changed his mind and took a cab ; and was impatient at the slowness of 
its progress. Impatient with his life, with almost everything. 4 

Steve Hefflin sat there in the club, looking lazily out of the window. 
Vanderhof had not seen him for years; seldom, indeed, since college. 
But one heard of him here and there. Signed articles in the papers. 
Hefflin knew everyone, royalty, ex-royalty, politicians, crooks ; reported 
Peace Conferences, and high, and sometimes lower, doings in many lands, 
Vanderhof sat down. Their talk drifted, coming finally to gangs and 
gangsters. 9 

A fine state of affairs for the country, Vanderhof said, with police know- 
ing, everyone knowing, nothing being done. 3 

Hefflin shrugged. ‘‘ They settle themselves,” he said. “‘ It’s a world 
within a world. You and your class run things your way when you take the 
trouble ; they run things theirs.” ao 

“‘ Do you mean to say that you condone this lawlessness, these wholesale 
killings ? ” 

““T don’t mean to say anything. But there it is. And there’s a consti 
and wholesome reduction of their numbers, from within.” 

There was a pause. | 

‘* What are they like—such people ? ” Vanderhof asked. 

* Like ? Oh, not so different from a lot of others. You see them all the 
time, and never know it. You don’t suppose they go around wearing badges 
do you ? No, and the modern gangster doesn’t skulk in alleys wearing 
low-browed cap, either. He doesn’t go in for being conspicuous—or if he. 
does, he soon gets his. Except a few like old Bertollozzi, of course, but the 
he’s practically a law unto himself. Held his monopoly of the liquor bu 
ness a long time, as those things go.” 

** Do you know him ? ” 

“Oh, yes. See those lights strung out up there?” Hefflin nodded to 
the roof of a tall building several streets away. Through the long windows 
of the club, those lights, some thirty stories up, winked fantastically. 

“* Old Bertollozzi’s apartment. His town house, you might say. Regular 
palace of a place, drawing-room three stories high, real grass on the ro 
garden, even in winter. Bertollozzi doesn’t do things half way . . . wa 
to go up there ? ” | 


' 
. j 

; 
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Vanderhof was surprised ; but why not go ? 
* Is it safe ? ” he asked, more hopefully than apprehensively. 
. Oh... safe . . . well, no. Those things never are, mind you. I 
_ can take you this once, but it would be well for you usually to keep clear 
of that crowd. However, you won’t see any shooting. Not likely, nor 
_ much of anything strange. Bertollozzi’s home is his castle, not his office. 
When you go there, it’s a strictly social call. Wait, I’ll see about it.” 
____Hefflin returned in a few minutes. “ It’s all right,” he said, “I tele- 
_ phoned. You go and change, and meet me here for dinner. We'll go up 
_ there later.” 
“What do you do ? ” Hefflin asked at dinner. 
____Vanderhof looked up enquiringly. Surely that was well enough known. 
- Hefflin’s question must go deeper. Well, God knows he wondered what 


= en ago went on as well—or perhaps better—when he was not there. 
_ Florida .. . not so often, now ; a week or two at Aiken ; Switzerland ; 


— “Yes, I saw that,’”’ Hefflin said, “‘ Thought the man was done for. He 
played polo, that day ! ” 

_ “ Always does. One of the best we’ll ever see.” 

_  Hefflin grew thoughtful. 

__ “* Vanderhof, you seem to take it a little seriously—the state of things in 
J ee ountry; and what it’s coming to. Why don’t you do something about 
Batis 
~“ Do something ? What can I do about it?” 

_ “ That’s just it. You, men of your class, draw away from politics. Half 
_ the time, I don’t suppose you even vote.” : 

fend doif I'm here:’’ ; 

_ “ Yes—but how often are you here? Now, your grandfathers, and 
mine, for that matter, took things differently.To them, running the govern- 
_ ment was a serious thing; a personal responsibility. But even in your 
father’s time, there was a change ; and now we sit and grumble—country’s 
in the hands of scoundrels, corrupt, impossible. I tell you, Vanderhof, 
it is the inertia of certain classes, making this country what it is today. . . . 
Ah, well, come along, let’s go.” 3 

_ There was a private elevator. After they had been announced, it took 
them swiftly up ; thirty-five floors, Hefflin said. Where the elevator ae 

ed, a large servant in livery stood with one firm hand on the shoulder of a 
little rat-faced, terror-stricken man ; shoved him not gently into the eleva- 
tor they had left ; exchanged a glance with the operator ; and turned to 
let them in, opening the door with a key from his pocket. 

In the entrance hall, another servant took their hats and coats. From 
the open door of a small room on the left, a rotund, grizzled man looked 
3x 
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out, waving one hand to Hefflin. “See you in a minute,” he said. - 

They went into the drawing-room, a blaze of glaring light, almost — 
blinding at first. And even Vanderhof, not unaccustomed to large houses © 
and gracious apartments, was astonished at this lavish display of space. 
When his eyes became accustomed to the light, he looked up and up to the 
vaulted ceiling high above, and then to the magnificent staircase at the 
far end of this immense space. The stairs led to a long gallery, with doors 
of other rooms opening from it. 

Groups of people stood or sat, here and there. They found chairs across - 
the huge room from a door leading, Vanderhof decided, into the little room 
at the left of the entrance hall, where the rotund, grizzled man had waved 
to Hefflin. 

A servant brought them drink. They sat, idly. The women were beauti- 
fully gowned, some very young, most of them with faces a little tense 
around the mouth. There were fewer men, and they for the most part, | 
were more gross, but here and there a slim, alert one stood out. Vanderhof 
asked a question. 

“ Bertollozzi ? Oh, he sits in there.” Hefflin pointed to the closed door 
of the room opposite them. ‘‘ He may come out after a while, but not for 
long—just to walk around and ask if you are having a good time, and get- 
ting enough to eat or drink. He likes having people around, likes for them — 
to have a good time. There is a room over there with food enough for an 
army—want anything ? ”’ 

“Oh, no; thank you.” : 

No one spoke to them or paid the slightest attention. There were several 
groups playing poker or bridge, but vast spaces intervened. . i 

The door of the room opposite them opened—the room where Bertol- 
lozzi sat. A woman came out. She wore a long dress of silver, gleaming 
dully in the brilliant light. Rather unusual, Vanderhof noted—not an 
ornament, not a flower, but what line ! Then he saw her face. It was Nada. 
Nada. She crossed the room and spoke to people some distance away 
from Vanderhof and Hefflin. : 

“ Bertollozzi’s girl,” Hefflin explained. ‘‘ They call her ‘ The Silver 
Fox.’ Look at her hair. Never does anything to it, like most of them when 
it begins to fade. Just lets it go grey, white all mixed with dark, like that.” 

“ Bertollozzi’s what ? ” 

‘ His girl—broad, moll, if you want the current fiction terms, but they 
change, and I’m not well up on them. Oh, he’s got another one; a big 
blond, never comes here ; or perhaps any number of others ;_ but this i 
the one. Been with him a long time, now ; too long—she probably knows 
too much. Someday she’ll get hers.” 4 

“ Hasn’t she . . .” Vanderhof hesitated, “ hasn’t she a shop, a very 
smart gown shop called ‘ Nada’s’?” 4 

“ Very likely. I don’t know about it, but it would be a good blind, a good 
way to get people.” ; 

. “ Get them for what ? ” 
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“ Oh, any number of things. I don’t know what her particular racket is, 
but the Silver Fox is sly, and the protection of Bertollozzi is very great.” 

Although she could not have heard them at that distance, she turned 
then and came toward them. They rose. She did not hold out her hand 
and spoke with scarcely a smile. Her eyes, resting on Vanderhof, narrow- 
ed. It was only the faintest lowering of the lids, but it gave her a strangely 
inscrutable expression. After a word or two, she left them. 

A little later, Hefflin left to go and speak to Bertollozzi. Vanderhof saw 


_ Nada standing alone at a window and joined her there. 
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“You... here. . .” she said, again with that faint narrowing of the 
eyes, not closing them, but keeping in their depths things he could not see. 
She paused ; and then, “ Have you seen the terraces ? ” 

A servant brought her wrap, dull silver, the material of her gown, with a 
wide collar of soft fur. As she put it on, her soft-coiled hair blended with 
the silver fox. 

They walked along neat paths, between grass and flowers under glass, 


_ which stars shone through ; and stood at the parapet and looked out at the 
_ myriad lights of the city beneath. The city seemed unreal and very far 
away. Her wrap slipped from one shoulder, she reached back, and he 


caught it for her, his hand sinking in the soft fur. To some people, he 
thought, there was a king’s ransom in that fur. 

““ Odd, wearing the skins of animals,”’ she said, “‘ I used to think . . .’ 
her voice trailed off—but how her words had followed the thought in his 
mind ! And this was Bertollozzi’s mistress, his ‘ girl—his broad, his moll,’ 
Hefflin said ; and ‘‘a regular highway robber,” Millie had said. It was, 
perhaps, too true. 

““ When your ancestors, Mr. Vanderhof, bought this island from the 
Indians . . .”’ She made a gesture toward the lights of the city below, and 
again did not finish her sentence. He smiled in the dark. Was she talking 
idly, or was she answering his unspoken thought of her as a highway 
robber ? His ancestors had not been entirely above reproach in that early 
transaction, he understood. He would ask her—but then Hefflin touched 


bf 


~ him on the shoulder. 


“ T’ve got to go to Washington, on the midnight train.” _ 

As they walked toward the blazing lights of the drawing room, Nada 
said, ‘‘ My car is here, Mr. Vanderhof. Perhaps I can drop you on my 
way.” Heflin murmured something which Vanderhof neither heard nor 


heeded. He accepted, gladly. 


Outside the door of Bertollozzi’s own small room, the men received their 
hats and coats. Bertollozzi rose heavily from the carved table where he sat, 


and came toward them, looking at Nada. Again there was that narrowing 
_ of her eyes, that faint drooping of the lids ; and suddenly she seemed very 
tall. Bertollozzi only looked at her, almost humbly, it seemed, and without 
- aword went back to sit down heavily in his chair. 

__. Vanderhof was surprised at the simplicity of Nada’s car. It was comfort- 
able enough, but entirely unpretentious. There were hundreds like it in 
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the streets. He asked if she would not go somewhere and dance, tried to 
look out of the window to see where they were, considering possible places ; 
but the car was very much enclosed, with only a tiny glass at the back ; 
and besides, Nada refused. 


“T do not often go out,” she said, “‘ but . . . if you care to come home 
with me, I’ll be glad to give you something to eat.’”’ And she smiled then, 
for the first time. ; 


When they got out of the car, she told her chauffeur he might go. He 
stood, erect. She looked at him, and said again, very firmly, “ You may go, - 
André.” a 

They went into a building undistinguished in any way. It was luxurious, 
restrained. A coloured maid opened the door of her apartment, took his” 
coat and hat, disappeared ; and returned almost immediately bearing a 
tray, which she deposited silently on a convenient table. : 

This place was very different from Bertollozzi’s. A room far simpler, 
and only pleasantly large, with shaded lights. There was a wood fire. A 
current magazine, a good one, lay on the table by his chair. They talked, 
of nothing much. But Nada, somehow, seemed different here. ' 

At last, reluctantly, he rose to go. She stood by the fire, and he asked if — 
he might come again. ; 

“No, Mr. Vanderhof, I am very sorry, but you must not come again.” 
Her eyes, not narrowed then, were dark and deep. “ Friends . . . friends” 
are a luxury I cannot afford.” : 

As he left the building, he noted its number ; and, in the shadow by an 
evergreen tree in a pot at the entrance, the huge bulk of André, her chauff- 
feur, whom she had told to go. . 

He walked away, thoughtful. Was the man going to follow him, or what ? 
For the first time, it occurred to him that he had gone very unquestioningly 
with her, and that, if tales were to be believed, he might have encountered 
almost anything. Her very refusal to see him again might, for all he knew 
be a clever way to lead him on. Well, so be it, he thought. He could hold 
his own in most things, even if it came to a scrap ; and it would at least be 
interesting to see. He would wait for her next move. 

But before he went to Egypt, no move came. 


II i 
It was spring when Vanderhof returned, and, late one afternoon, wen 
up the steps at Millie’s small town house. Curled there in her cushions 
she bade him tell her all. He said there was no “ all.” 
“What? not engaged, Peter? Oh, for shame! ” Wi 
“ I’m afraid not. In that line, the honours for the family go to Ellen. 
she’s picked her up a man; thinks she wants a title. Nice enough chap 
though, I suppose. He’s coming over in a few weeks. We motor up to 
Montreal en masse to bring him down, and then the engagement will be 
announced with due pomp and ceremony.” | 
“ Ellen ? Well, that’s nice, of course ; but Peter, seriously, if you don’t 
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ae my speaking out, why don’t you marry Margaret ? She suits, you 
now. 

“ Yes, I know.” He was silent for a time. ‘“‘ But when I start to face ite 
Millie, I can’t see my way. Marriage . . .” 

“T know, Peter. We—women—are awful rotters sometimes ; but not 
always—and not Margaret.” 

“No.” He looked into the few embers of Millie’s little fire. It had been 
trying in Egypt, and on all the trip. He knew what his mother and sisters 


_ wanted, taking Margaret along. And Margaret—what she thought, he 
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did not know. She gave no sign. Of course she would not. Hard riding, 
straight shooting, his own kind. The fault, if fault there were, must lie 
with him ; but what it was, he did not know. 

He spoke to Millie of other things, and then left to go to his mother’s 


_ house, where he was dining. 


His sister Ellen came running down the stairs. 
““ Come, Peter,” she said, “‘ I want to talk with you.” 
- She sat down, faced him. He wondered what this might be. Ellen was 


_ taking her engagement with enormous seriousness ; surprising, for she 
- was only twenty, and her “settling down” was very sudden. 


“* Peter,” she said in a severely accusing tone, “ you are thirty-eight.” 

In solemn acknowledgment, he agreed. 

** ‘You are an only son.” 

That too, he could not deny. 

“It is high time you married, to carry on our family name...’ 

But Vanderhof could and did interrupt her dire pronouncements. 
“ Really, Ellen, this is too much. If by any chance you are a delegation 


b) 


from the family, I decline to be interviewed.” He stood up. ‘“ I must ask 


you to leave such matters to my own decision. And please ask mother to 


- excuse me. I shall not dine here.”’ 


Ellen stared after him. What had she done now? Peter, ordinarily so 


_ good-tempered, was quite plainly much annoyed. : 


He went to the club, pulled a chair to the long windows and sat with his 


_ back to the room, holding a magazine, which he did not read. As the dark- 


ness deepened, lights gleamed out in the tall buildings before him. And 


- high up there was Bertollozzi’s aerial palace, all ablaze. He remembered 
_ the Silver Fox. Was she up there, now ? Or had she, by this time, “‘ gotten 
hers”? And had he, or had he not, expected another move from her ? 
_ Well, she had not made it. 


III 
They were driving down from Montreal, along the beautiful road 


_ through the Catskill Mountains. Warm sun brought out the smell of 
balsam in the air. Vanderhof, Ellen and her fiancé, rode in the open car. 
His mother and elder sister followed in the closed one. _ | 

__. They stopped to get gasoline, and wait for the slower driven car to catch 
up with them. There was a fox farm at the gasoline station, and Ellen 
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wanted to see the animals. Paying at the gate, they went in. The owner 
came to guide them. 5 

The animals in their cages were few enough, and, as specimens, they 
seemed not very fine, Most of them were red ; a few, the more valuable ~ 
“cross” variety. Vanderhof wandered ahead of the others, and came to a — 
larger cage, where, probably, was the prize of the collection. Far back in 
the corner of the cage, he saw it. A silver fox. Its eyes were bright, alive ; 
but it gazed at him without interest, through narrowed lids, lying there 
almost insolently ; gazing at, through and on beyond him, utterly in- 
different to him and all that there might be. 
The others came along. “‘ This,” the guide said, “is the finest of the 
lot.” 
“ Tt doesn’t look like much,” Ellen said, “ it looks shabby, quite brown- 
ish, there where the sun shines on it.” 

“ Silver foxes are not dead black,” the man replied, “‘ and it is spring - 
now. In winter, the pelt is far more rich and full. ‘This one is a beauty.” 

With the toe of a well-turned boot, Ellen’s fiancé kicked the netting wire, 
saying, ‘“‘ To stir it up.” And suddenly where there had been a fox, there 
was nothing ; only from the black aperture of a little house at the back of © 
the cage, Vanderhof caught a gleam, a disdainful flash of yellow-dark light, 
from live, live eyes. Suddenly, he remembered other eyes, a narrowing of 
their lids, disdainfully. “‘ The Silver Fox.” How apt, how vivid, he 
thought, is the nomenclature of what we call the ‘‘ underworld.” 

They walked on. “ Don’t you hate to kill them ? ” Ellen asked the guide. 

“ Kill them ? We don’t think much about it. It’s our business, you see, 
and we’ve got to live. You can’t make a pet out of a fox, anyway, like you~ 
can some animals. They don’t tame. But we chloroform ’em. It’s a lot 
more merciful than when a wild one is caught in a trap.” | 


IV 
“ A night club,” Ellen said, ‘‘ an American night club. That’s what he 
wants to see. Montmartre, the Lido, 10 East 60th; no, Peter. They’d f 
disappoint him, darling, and he must have his thrill. Think of something : 
wilder, can’t you ? I heard of one once, though I’ve never been there. It 
is Bae The Golden Gown.’ They say Bertollozzi, the big bootlegger, 
owns it. y 
“You can’t go to places like that.” j 
haga henge ds 
ey sat that night, at the Golden Gown, watching the midni j 

It differed little from other night club shows. The ier in the hes 
re more numerous ; their nudity, if possible, more nude. The main — 
ights, such as they were, were dimmed. Spots flashed prismatic rays of | 
blue, orange and green and violet on the chorus, dancing in rhyt mic 
violence, each girl clothed in a string of bobbing mock-bananas around the - 
waist. In one corner of the room, there was a little stir. Tables were put 
together for a large party. er 
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The number was over, and the lights went up. 
“ Look, look,” Ellen said excitedly, ‘‘ we are in luck. It’s Bertollozzi 
himself.” They followed her eyes. 
“How do you know ?” her brother asked. ‘ You surely don’t know 
mmeman’ ..°.” 
““ Dve seen his pictures, stupid. I read the papers.” 
The lights were dimmed again. Out in the “ spot” a woman came and 
sang in a throaty voice. Clappers, the wooden ones they give you, clapped 
_ on the table. She sang again and again. Ellen said they were a little tired 
now, and would go on somewhere else. 
On the pavement, Vanderhof said he would walk—he needed air. But 
_ when their car drove away, he turned and went back into the night club. 
Bill concealed in hand, a large bill, he sought, found, and paid for the place 
he wanted. A place facing the table of Bertollozzi, out of the direct light, 
__ and not too far away. Ellen was right. It was he. On his right, where he 
_ Sat at the head of his long table, there was a blond. Most of the others at 
_ the table were girls, some of them fairly young. At the other end there was 
aman, a bit maudlin. A girl leaned over and drew his head on to her 
_ shoulder. 
The woman on Bertollozzi’s right sat indifferently erect, Probably the 
“big blond’ Heflin had mentioned. Her hair, great masses of it, piled 
_ high, was magnificent ; a gold almost—or was it ’—too perfect to be real. 
Her eyes were blue shadowed, heavily made up, but dark eyes, when 
_ you looked closely, striking and unusual with that hair. There was a deep 
blush, of rouge, on the intense whiteness of her cheeks ; and her lips were 
a lacquered scarlet bow. 
_ Vanderhof looked around at the faces at other tables ; faces haggard or 
too brightly gay ; worn, weary in pursuit of pleasure, or vapid, too far 
one. 
4 a Back at that long table, Bertollozzi’s blond smoked a cigarette in a long 
_ green holder, no doubt of imitation jade ; and she drank champagne, very 
likely from the apple orchards of New Jersey, with raw alcohol added by a 
cunning hand. But no, perhaps not. Only the customers would get that, 
and her jewels might well be real. Bertollozzi said something. Her eyes 
narrowed, fastening on his bullet face. Those eyes . . . she looked... 
- but no, never. She could not be, but it was odd that two people should 
have that same trick of the eyes. It was only a remarkable similarity, for 
E this was not the Silver Fox. She was a different person in every way— 
4 smaller, more lithe, never made up, and besides, her hair . . . 
q 
Ze 


_ Ghe rose. Bertollozzi rose, too. She spoke to him with narrowed eyes, 
__as he protested. Then he held her ermine coat, and sank down heavily in 
his chair. 

’ She was gowned in white satin, with water-lilies, and from the waist, 
q there floated a long sheer line of something light green and palest gold, 
_ floating, clinging down to her golden shoes. With indolent, undulating 
grace, one well assured, she walked across the space, conscious of all eyes, 
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yet indifferent, as one who expects and receives tribute to her beauty. Her 
figure, softly perfect like a rose, too soon perhaps, would be full blown, but 
now... 

At his table, she stopped, with narrowed eyes. 


“Mr. Vanderhof, my car is here. If you are going now, I can take you~ 


home.” The Silver Fox; but how different, how different. The hair 


she had scorned to change, “‘ touched up ”; she looked now what she was. 


: 
i 
4 
; 


Was this, then, her other move ? Vanderhof wondered, as he followed her. | 


Very likely, but let it be ; he would see it through. 
The door of her apartment opened silently, as before. Nada did not give 
her coat to the maid, but with a murmured word, went into another room. 
Vanderhof sat, a little tense, but lost in thought. __ 
He heard no sound, but felt, rather, her eyes upon him, and looked up 


z 
7 
° 
; 


. 


to see her, formal in heavy silver lace— saw the hair of the Silver Fox, — 


dark with white mingled in ; and on her face, no make-up. She smiled. 
‘‘ One does not wear one’s working clothes at home.” 


3 


Then the hair had been—removable. And with it she removed, changed, — 


a whole personality. Or did she ? Which one was she, underneath ? 
They talked in quiet tones ; but what they said he could not afterwards 
have told. It made so little difference. He knew a great content... 


Suddenly, the maid came in. ‘“‘ Madame, Madame, I could not help...” | 


There was a flash of silver where Nada had sat, a gleam of light like 
needles from her eyes as she stood and faced Bertollozzi, ‘‘ I have told you 
—never are you to come here !’’ Her voice was deadly cold. 

“It could not be helped,”’ he said, and his voice was weary, flat ; his 
face livid, white. ‘ It could not. I had to talk to you.” 

A pin could have been heard to drop, but some tension in the atmosphere 
relaxed. Vanderhof made a move to go. 

“No, not yet, please,” Nada said, ‘“‘ If you will excuse me for a moment, 
and wait in here.’’ She took him into a smaller room, and left him, closing 
the door. It was a tiny room, with cream-coloured walls, and easy chairs, 
upholstered in flowered chintz. Low, open shelves of books ran round the 
walls. Vanderhof picked up a book, and sat down to wait. , 

He heard the click of a door opening somewhere, and then two clicks. 
Startled for the moment, he quickly realized that these newer apartment 
houses are seldom well built, and a door had opened somewhere else, and 
then the two, one on either side of the room where he was, had slipped, 
opening just a little. His back was to the one he had entered. Through 
the other, in front of him, he had an oblique view. A bed, a table beside it, 
a lamp, a book. And then he saw the maid standing there, reaching into an 
opening in the wall above the bed. From it she took a stack of something 
. . . bills, yellow ones, in strips of paper, as one sees them in the bank. 
She divided the bills, keeping part and returning the remainder to the safe. 
Then she closed the panel in the wall. 

Through the crack in the door behind him, Vanderhof heard murmurs ; 
and then Nada’s voice, decided, crisp and curt. “ It is not serious. You 
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will do . . .”’ He did not hear the other words, but her tone was that of 
one who orders. 

When she came to get him, Nada was casual and cool. “ Sorry to have 
kept you waiting,” she said, “ This coffee is quite cold. Charlotte will 
bring some more.” 

_ Nada poured the coffee with a steady hand. Yet when she leaned back 
2 her chair, he thought she looked more than ever tired. It must be almost 
awn. 

“The hours of the night mean very little to me,” she said, “ but 
you . . . Iam afraid I have kept you up.” Was she voicing his thought 
or her own ? 

He wondered if she would let him come again, felt that she would refuse, 
but asked. 

She stood, reflective. 

“Will you lunch with me,” she said, “‘ two weeks from Sunday, at my 
house in the country ? I like it better there.” 

“Very gladly. Where . . ?” 

“My car will call for you—at half-past ten, if that is not too early. And 


_ now, if André is downstairs, he will take you home. I have told him to go, 


but since you are here, I doubt if he obeyed. 
André was there. 


V 


And at ten-thirty, on the appointed Sunday morning, her car was at his 
door. The sky was heavily overcast. André held open the door of a large 
but very usual open touring car. 

“Tm sorry, sir,” he said, “‘ when I left it was quite fair, and Madame 
thought you would prefer the open car ; but if it rains, I can put the hood 
up. Your coat, sir—is it heavy ? It will be cool, up there.” 

‘* Oh, yes, quite heavy enough, thank you.” 

They crossed the Hudson, and turned into the Storm King Highway, 
following its curves for many miles, high above the river. It was a long way. 
Beyond Bear Mountain, the reluctant sun came fully out, making sparkling 
facets of light on the rippling surface of the river. 

At last, leaving the Highway, they turned into a little road, which wound 
up and up ; and then into a long, curving gravelled drive. ‘The house did 
not at once come into view. When it did, Vanderhof looked at it curiously. 

It was a low, rambling house of rough stucco ; not old, and built some- 
what in the Spanish style, yet surprisingly well adapted and modified to 


- fit its environment. Long wings stretched out on either side. In one of 
_ them were garages. The windows in the front were typically Spanish, few, 
small, deep-set, and high. Spanish, too, was the entrance, a massive door 
of dark wood, with a great iron knocker. Vanderhof had a fleeting impres- 


sion that the place could stand a seige. 


The maid he had seen at the apartment opened the door, and in her low, 
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soft voice, said, “‘ Good morning, sir. You will find Madame—here—on 
the terrace.” 

The whole centre section of the house was given over to one large room, 
with a high ceiling beamed in dark wood. There was a long row of pleasant 
windows at the back, divided by doors opening on to the terrace. And there 
on the blue-flagged, open terrace in the sun, Nada greeted him. She was 
dressed very simply in some knitted thing of white. 

Vanderhof had a number of friends with homes in these mountains, but 
none, he thought, had anything to compare with this terrace and its view. 
It must, he thought, be forty or fifty feet long, and more than twenty wide. 
He walked to the stone wall and looked over. There was a sheer drop of a 
hundred feet or more to the dark waters of the Hudson beneath. At 
either end of the terrace were the tops of trees, which, he knew, were quite — 
tall. Nada stood beside him, looking far out over the mountains. Odd, he ~ 
reflected, there was only one possible approach to this terrace, and that 
through the doors from the central room—for firemen with ladders 
would have difficulty scaling its walls. 

“You have a garden here ?”’ he asked, not from vital interest. It was 
simply one of the things one says. . 

“Yes,” she said, almost eagerly. “‘ Would you like to come and see?” 

Nada walked bareheaded in the sun, and reaching out lightly here and 
there, she touched a flower, in fleeting half-caress. ‘‘ It is early, yet,” she 
said, ‘‘ Later, more things will bloom. I’ll be glad when the roses are out.” 

What was there, what was there about her ? It was not her face, not her 
looks—except perhaps in outline, or in the way she moved. Her face, 
Vanderhof realized, he seldom really saw; only her eyes. He looked at 
them now, and was surprised. 

Charlotte, the maid, served luncheon on the terrace. Had she no other 
Selpys ? He had seen only the two ; yet there was no lack of what should 

e done. 

Eating, at that meal, seemed to be a series of motions. What food there 
was, Vanderhof had no idea. Nada sat opposite, looking through, at and 
on beyond him. Sun shone on the mountains, the far reaches of the river, 
gleamed on the glass and silver, was warm upon his shoulders. 

“Do you like polo?” he asked. He grasped at, felt the need of some 
usual, banal words, even if they broke a spell—if was as if the sound of his 
own voice would tell him whether this was a dream or real. 2 

Nada said she did. Would she then, come with him? . . . in a flashing, 
detached view, he knew he asked this because of a vain desire to have her 
see him play. 

“No,” she said, “no; I am sorry. You must remember, Mr. Vander- 
hof, that your world is not mine. I cannot go there, and you—you should 
not be here.” 7 

He ignored the last. “‘ But gou came once to dinner . . .” 


“ Ah, I was persuaded.” She smiled, a smile which quickly died. “I 
shall not go again.” 
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He wondered. Millie, he knew, could be very persuasive ; yet he would 
not have thought that even she could “ persuade’? The Silver Fox. Nada 
ms leaving the table. She gave him books and Sunday papers and left him 
alone. 

Later, she came and asked if he would like to drive somewhere in Con- 
necticut for tea. 

André brought an open roadster to the door, and Nada drove, wearing a 
white felt hat pulled low, and a rough coat of white wool. They stopped at 
an old cottage, where tea was brought to them in an arbour covered with the 
earliest pink roses. d 

On the long way back, he drove, and Nada sat beside him, quiet and still. 
How small she seemed in the great white overcoat ! She took her hat off 
and stuffed it in one capacious pocket. As the sun went down and mists 
rose, bits of her hair, blowing loose, curled upward in little rings. 

A log fire burned, when they went into her house. Nada stood for a 
moment by the mantel. André could take him to town now, she said, or, 
if he cared to wait until she dressed, he could drive in with her. There 
was no question in his own mind. He knew he would wait. If he had other 
engagements, they could wait. Nada said the maid would bring him some- 
thing to drink, and went away to dress. 

Vanderhof walked to the doors leading to the terrace. Fine mists cover- 
ed the dark mountains, and the mists were turning into rain. Charlotte 
brought a tray, and placed it for him on a low table by the fire. He sat, 
looking into the flames. This room was very peaceful. 

And then a woman stood by the mantel, where so lately Nada had been in 
careless white, with little rings of hair curling upward. This one was slim 


_and lithe, wearing something long and dark ; blue, it seemed where the 


firelight struck it. Green orchids were on one shoulder, where a dark wrap, 
with its wide collar of silver fox, slipped slightly back. Her hair was sleek, 
with scarce an undulation, and mingled, white and dark. 

They walked through a passage, into the garage, and entered the closed 
car there. The maid rode with the chauffeur, divided from them by the 
glass. Rain fell on the roof, with a dull sound, cutting them off still further 
from all the rest of the world. Vanderhof sat as still as Nada. Traffic was 
heavy and the way was long, but this he knew would soon, too soon, be 


~ over. He would not analyze, would not think. There was a point in his 


mind beyond which he dared not go. He knew only that he was content 
when with her, as he had never been with anyone else in his life. 
He asked her to leave him at his club. There was no one there he wanted 


‘to see, but he did not want to be alone. He pulled a chair to the window, 
back to the room. Rain blurred the pane desolately ; lights in the tall 
buildings flickered through, distorted. High up as a tower, Bertollozzi’s 


_ palace was dark; and Nada... 


With set face, he rose to leave. He could come again in four weeks, she 


| had said. Better, he thought, if he did not go. 
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Four weeks later, when the car turned in the curving driveway, he saw 
Nada on the lawn. She walked to meet him, in linen, sleeveless, white. 
Her eyes looked glad. A dog came running after, bringing the stick she 
had thrown for him. 

“ Your dog ? ” he asked, with that desperate need for usual words. 

“No,” She smiled, “A visitor. He comes often when I’m here. I 
don’t know whose he is.”’ 

‘‘ Have you no dogs of your own ? This place would . . . , 
“My own? No; no. I... am not here often. I. . . ” her voice 
trailed off, a little sadly. She led the way to the house. There was an awn- ~ 

ing at one end of the terrace now, for the sun was hot. 

In the afternoon, they played croquet, on a wide space on the lawn. “A 
silly game,” she said, ‘‘ but I like it.”” He beat her easily. Nada turned to- 
ward the garden, where the roses were now in bloom. ‘I like it best,”’ she 
said, ‘‘on a moonlight night.” 

They did not drive out for tea, but later, when it was cool, they took a 
long walk, up the winding road. Nada moved easily beside him, hatless, 
in the rough white coat. Vanderhof waited, dreading the time when they 
must turn back. He would have liked to walk on and on, to keep her, keep | 
this, just as it was. . . . Later, where would she go, with whom .. .? 
She turned to go back. He hesitated ; but what was the use ? 

“‘ Are you going back to town to-night ? ” he made himself ask. 

“No, Peter. André will drive you in.” 

Did she know she had used his first name ? She never had, before. He 
stopped ; but she walked on, looking out over the river and the rising mists. 

The fire was laid but not lighted. Nada stooped to it with a match. 
Then, hands in the pockets of her coat, she sat down. Vanderhof stood — 
for amoment ; then he too sat down. “‘ You should have let me bring my - 
own car,” he said, “It is a trouble—sending for me, and having your - 
servants go out again to take me home.” i 

“No,” she said tonelessly, ‘‘ no.”’ A shadow passed over her face. 

Then the thing happened—so quickly that Vanderhof could scarcely — 
believe his eyes. One second they were alone, and the next, the little rat- _ 
faced man, seen that night at Bertollozzi’s apartment, stood there in obvious — 
menace. Nada rose like a flash, confronting him, stopping Vanderhof with — 
a gesture ; and then he saw the bulk of André in one door, and Charlotte — 
in the other—Charlotte, with one hand under her apron. . 4 

“Ah . . .” the little man’s voice was a snarl, “you . . . you. . . So” 
this is it. You and your high and mighty ways. Think you’re too good for - 
most People, don’t you? You...” 

Nada stood, saying no word as the man raged on. Her eyes, dark and _ 
almost sad, did not waver from his face. Proud and aloof she stood, as if _ 
neither this nor anything could matter. The torrent of words from the — 
warped and drug-crazed brain rose, broke and ended ina gibbering mutter, 
when the creature could no longer face those eyes. 
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~ Bertollozzi, Bertollozzi ought to know about this. I’ll tell him, V’ll 
felichim .-...”? 


“ Indeed you will.” The voice of The Silver Fox was hard. 
“* André.” 
___ With swift motions, André’s hands passed over the cowering form, trans- 
ferring two objects of dull black steel to the pockets of his own coat. 
“Take him to 21, yourself. Make sure. Then return here.” 
““ Any message, Madame ? ” 
“ Yes—with my compliments on his choice.’’? Her words cut the air. 
Then Nada smiled at Vanderhof, apologizing for the scene as quietly as 
a eres when an awkward servant spills the soup. Vanderhof was not so 
calm. 
___ Parts of remembered things were running through his mind. He wanted 
_ to ask questions, but there was something about Nada, always, which made 
_ that impossible. He could only think, wonder. Evidently Bertollozzi had 
_ sent a spy, and Nada returned him to his master with her ironical compli- 
_ ments on his choice. That was courage ; or perhaps not, for she had never 
_ seemed to fear Bertollozzi. He remembered the night at her apartment in 
_ town, and Bertollozzi’s obvious timidity before her. But Hefflin had said, 
*“‘ She knows too much ; someday she’ll get hers’; and she had said to 
him, “Friends are a luxury I cannot afford.’ What part had he in 
_ this? 
____ The maid brought coffee. ‘‘ Charlotte,’”’ Nada said, “‘ will take the little 
car, and drive you to town.” 
“* Charlotte ? ”’ 
““ Oh, yes,” she smiled. ‘‘ There are few things she cannot do.” 
“Tell me about her.” Vaguely, he was seeking to gain time. 
** She has been with me a long time. She comes from the West Indies, 
was not reared to be a servant ; her features, you may have noticed, are 
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— 
clear-cut, well-defined. She can sew... 
__ Vanderhof did not care if Charlotte could sew, was not, at the moment, 


‘She need not take me home. There are trains. I can get a taxi; but 
4 I do not like to leave you here alone.” 

_ “No, no taxi, please. You might take one of my cars and drive yourself 
in; but no, it would not . . . I can take you to the train. That is best.” 

** And return here alone ? No.” 
“Oh... that ? Surely you are not worrying about so small a thing. 
_ That man is a coward, as you could see.” 

_ * And all the more dangerous because of it.” 
_ She did not deny this, and said no more. Vanderhof asked if he might 
_ stay until André returned, and she agreed. 

How aloof, remote, she seemed. 

The clock on the mantel ticked. Nada walked to the French doors lead- 
_ ing to the terrace, opening them wide. From somewhere in the house, 
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faint and far off, came sounds of a violin. “ It is Charlotte,” Nada said. 
It seemed a long time until André returned. : 

Vanderhof asked when he might come again. A shadow passed over 
Nada’s face, and she did not answer at once. ‘Then she said he might return 
in three weeks. Three weeks, and not before. 4 


VII 

He wakened early, hours before the time to go; and stretched himself, 
content ; and glad to see the sun. The telephone rang, strange at such an 
hour. It was Charlotte’s voice. 

‘“‘ Madame regrets, and hopes you will excuse . . . 

“* Charlotte ! She is not ill ? ” -§ 

“No ; Madame regrets, and hopes you will . . .” 

That was all. There was a bottom, then, and it could drop‘out of things. 
He lay one hour; two; then rose briskly and rang the bell. The blue 
roadster; he would drive himself. Please order certain horses out, 
Sands Point at half past two .. . 

There was little traffic to Long Island at that hour. He made good time 
over the East River bridge, then sought winding back roads, driving rapidly 
with head bare to the summer sun. : 

He lunched on the wide verandah at the club. There were only a few 
people there. Where had he been ? they asked; one saw him so seldom 
aad uf the city, he said. In the city >—In the summer ? Why ? Working, 

e said. ‘ 

“ Such industry.” this lightly from Margaret, bronzed with wind and 
sun. He knew her boat won in a recent race. And little Millie, curled in a 
cushion chair, said, ‘‘ Peter, this working is not good for you, adding dol- 
lars to the ones you don’t need. Come with us to-morrow . . . a long 
cruisews. ai: ; 

‘Pll think it over,” he said, and walked off toward the practice field. 
Why not? One thing seemed as good as another now. He thought he 
would go. 

He looked at his waiting ponies critically, rubbed here and there a elossyl 
fore-leg. The grey mare tossed her head. “So . . .” he looked at her, 
and took the reins. She danced round, as if she would not let him 
mount. Quickly, he took it out of her. i 

Later, shadows began to lengthen on the grass, and the blue-white light 
changed to the yellower colour of fading day. Eyes on the ball; but th 
ball was harder now to see. The horses were wet, and he, he had ha 
enough. Surely, now, any man would be tired. 

Stiffly, he walked back to the club house. A long drink ; and then he 
changed ; but he was not tired. Heedless of people calling, urging him to 
stay, he left. He was not thinking, would not think, as he drove along. 
Only, far in the back of his mind, something went on and on. ; 

Near the East River bridge, he slackened speed, because he must. 
Sunday traffic was tied into a snarl. In it, he sat and sat ; his mind divided, 
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_ in two parts. One of them worked ; the other, almost did not. There was 
a book he read once, long ago, Wild Honey ; once a man tasted it, the 
_ legend ran, always he must return to the land where he found it. 
_ _ At last the traffic moved. He crossed the bridge, and, by streets deserted 
on a Sunday, made his way up-town, through teeming Harlem and the 
_ Bronx, and on beyond. Sometimes moving very fast, sometimes hemmed 
_ in, powerless to move at all in the heavy traffic. Hours he battled with it. 
_ Darkness came. Days and years, it seemed to him, when he turned into 
_ the little road, following its windings, up and up. With a jerk of the brakes, 
_ hestopped the car. It would be conspicuous at the entrance to her grounds, 
_ or in her driveway, and that at least he could avoid. 
He walked, turned in the driveway ; heard and did not hear the crunch- 
_ing of his’own feet on the gravel, and of no conscious volition stepped off 
- it on to the grass. A full moon shone on the still trees, and the air was 
_ heavy with the scent of roses from Nada’s garden. 
_ There were no lights. He knocked on the door, but heard no other 
sound ; and no one came in answer. Why had he come? He had known 
. . what had he known ? 


He turned, numb and tired now. Far across the lawn, the moon gleamed 
on something silver, brighter than the dew. Slowly he walked across the 


: 


__ grass, his feet like lead. She lay there almost sweetly still. But no, no, she 
129 


must not; dew on the grass; she would be cold; he must call, must 
_ waken, must tell her. . . . But some part of his mind understood. There 
__was the dark stain on the silver dress ; her wrap, with its sumptuous fur, 
a was gone ; and Charlotte, kneeling there, held in her hands the ends of 
_ Nada’s long, brutally loosened hair, and buried her face in it, and sobbed. 
_ Nada. The Silver Fox ; caught ina trap. 
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DRUMS IN DEMERARA 


By OSWALD HARLAND 


EMERARA lies but six degrees of latitude north of the equator, 
and there old planters will tell you that, summer and winter, 
keeping cool is a hard job. The weather is hot—very hot. And 
even those who have lived long in the town are queer and jaded 
in May, June and July. Their nerves play tricks. Only the coloured popu- 
lation seems immune from heat, yet coloured folk themselves are apt to 
behave strangely, after their fashion, in midsummer-time in Demerara. _ 
The colony has had its history. In 1580 the Dutch settled ; in 1796 
and again in 1803 the British took it ; finally, in 1814 it was surrendered to 
Britain. Ethnographically, this means that the colony has known a deal 
of racial miscegenation, and that in the indigenous population at this day 
there is Carib blood, blood of the buccaneers, the West African negro 
strain, French, British, Dutch strains; all shades of skin-colour. The 
peculiar mental and spiritual make-up of the people eludes the observer, 
who sees little more than skin-shades. There are yet possibilities of the 
spirit, especially in summer. 
This is a story from Demerara. ’ 
Miss Calderon was not black, neither was she white. Not far remote in 
time she had pure French ancestry, and rightly proud she was of her 
straight black hair, proud also of her white-man intellect. She had been 
educated in Georgetown and Port of Spain. A European education ; 
science, mathematics, languages, music ; the best that could be had. She 
had buried deep within herself the negro traits. “ I am a Caucasian,” she 
insisted, and subscribed to the European press to supplement physical 
by psychical evidence. She was now thirty-two years old, well-looking, 
handsome in the bold, swarthy fashion, of fine figure and carriage. During 
the day, long, fierce, tropic, with sunshine blinding white on the dusty 
roads, intense short shadows where there was shade, Miss Calderon taugh 
school in Demerara West Bank. She found it a grinding task, but she stuck 
to it. Real as it was—too real, at the end of day she was free to create for 
herself the finer realities of illusion. Thus she played Mendelssohn on her 
rosewood piano, and she read poetry, and she dreamed long dreams over 
what she played, what she read. Much was hard to understand, for sh 
had never been to Europe and could not, save in make-believe, know it: 
antiquity, mellowed grace and beauty. There were strange ways of 
thought she could not tread, lovely patterns of harmony she could not 
make clear to herself. She could read Shakespeare and Goethe, yet could 
not thoroughly understand their spirit. Nevertheless she dreamed. in 
the cottage where she lived, alone with her negro maid, in Demerara 
West Bank she dreamed of Europe, herself a fine lady among ladies jewel- 
decked, she queen of them all. Lately she had after many years come back 
to the Bible. As a child, she had been brought up on the Bible story. Then 
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her education had overlaid and stifled all those dear children-stories of her 
imaginings ; now again she read them. They lived anew. The barbaric 
splendour, the colour, the heroic pastoral figures, the great judges and 
kings in Israel; Moses and Aaron, Miriam, Joshua, Jephthah, Ahab, 
Jehoiada and Jeshurun, Elijah the Tishbite, Jael who slew Sisera, their 
names and their stories fascinated her. She heard in her ears the blowing 
of the ram’s horn trumpets and the clashing of cymbals and the loud voices 
of the prophets. So she read, and dreamed. 

The heavy tropic night couched without, velvet black, with stars. She 
had no eyes for it, no ears. She did not, therefore, hear whispers that 
passed among dark men in the dark, carried by light of lanterns flickering, 
carried swinging up this alley-way and that. She heard nothing of them at 
school. ‘The black children were restive, of course ; their eyes lively with 
excitement, their tasks badly done. But it was May, and the weather too 
hot for good learning. The weather was to blame. That was all. She 


heard nothing of Black Shaylor the band-leader, or his prowess in ring- 
_ dance and grandah-dance ; nothing of Ackoo tribe or Congo tribe, full- 


blooded, pure descendants of remote West African forebears, or of the 
approaching union, some mystic union, between them ; nothing of drum 
and king-drum, or the noises of shack-shacks and united drums beating 
together. ‘The whole thing came upon her unawares. 

She was reading : ee 

“* I am black but comely, O ye daughters of ferusalem ; as the tents of Kedar, 


as the curtains of Solomon. Look not upon me, because I am black, because 


love.” 


the sun hath looked upon me. My mother’s children were angry with me ; 
_ they made me the keeper of the vineyards ; but mine own vineyard have I 
not kept.” 


“* Tell me, O thou, whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where thou 


2 makest thy flock to rest at noon ; for why should I be as one that turneth 
_ aside, by the flocks of thy companions ? ” 


“* He brought me to the banqueting house, and his banner over me was 


In the darkness outside, life was stirring, people were gathering. There 


were whispered greetings, subdued excited mutterings, shuffling of feet 


- in canvas shoes, low-pitched giggles. Women, men, children, were meet- 


ing together, folk of the Ackoo here, folk of the Congo there, under the 


- trees near the open space ringed round by dark trees. Into the white, 
- moonlight-kindled dust of the clearing men brought a little table, and a 


woman covered it with a white cloth. On the cloth another woman set 


- two large white plates side by side. Then, in the distance, the drums 
began to talk. 


“ Who is this that cometh out of the wilderness, like pillars of smoke ? 


q Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all powders of the merchant ? ” 


“ Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion! And behold King Solomon, with the 


q crown wherewith his mother crowned him, in the day of his espousals, and in 
__ the day of the gladness of his heart.” 


4A 
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Beyond the trees to the noises of dull-beaten drums the dark women of 
the Ackoo were lifting the bridegroom into his chair, bringing him into” 
the open moonlight-flooded space to meet his bride. Further distant, 
other drums with percussive insistence escorted the Ackoo bride to meet 
her Congo lover, and from one side and the other the drum-beatings | 
imperceptibly grew louder, more vibrant, more insistent. At last there 
came a glimpse of moving white through the trees. Bride and bridegroom 
approached. In the open space among the densely-packed throng of sight- 
seers there was a single breathless moment. Then, as the drums came 
pounding with nerve-shattering violence through the trees before the — 
bridegroom’s chair, an old, grey-grizzled, loose-boned wench with but a 
single tattered garment upon her, a scarlet rag, came bounding ahead of 
the rest, gyrating and contorting her old body this way and that way in 
aphrodisiac frenzy, snapping fingers, stamping feet, thrusting out and 
shaking withered breasts and belly. “‘ Sissee Sackie! Sissee Sackie! 
Sissee-e-e !”? The crowd woke to movement, laughter, bellowing of 
coarse joy. The King Drum, beaten with time-sharpened elbows by Old 
Feddy, boomed out commandingly as a signal ; the bride came out into 
the moonlight ; the King Drum boomed out again : 

“* T sleep, but my heart waketh : it ts the voice of my beloved that knocketh, 
saying : ‘ Open to me, my sister, my love ; my dove, my undefiled ; for my 
head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of the mght.’” 

Drums woke. Shrill-percussive or dull-thudding they began their 
marching rhythms. The crowd massed to the massed drum-beatings. 
Old Sissie Sackie led the way, strutting, knee-shaking, arms wide-stretched, 
in procession round the table, and the crowd, shouting, “‘ Leh he go! 
Leh he go! Leh he go! Leh he go!” moved in chaotic march to the 
frenzied drumming rhythms round and round the table. Silver coins 
tinkled upon the white plates, one the bride’s, the other the bridegroom’s, 
faster and faster. The rhythm quickened, the march became a rapid 
shuffle. Women screamed in the dense throng. Most were dancing now, 
for normal marching or walking was impossible. All these dark people 
were excited by the presence of their fellows, the mixing of sexes, the heat, 
the moonlight, the pounding drums, the mystical nature of the whole 
ceremony. ‘They yelled in high, hysterical excitement. 

The drums were silent all at once. People fell back a long way. Then 
began one little staccato rhythm from a single drum. The bride steppe 
out of her chair and stood alone near the table, smiling. She was in white 
ue sort of clinging white muslin stuff that draped her. She began to 

ance. | 

“As it were the company of two armies, how beautiful are thy feet with 
shoes, O prince’s daughter ! The joints of thy thighs ee aes He a 

” 


of the hands of a cunning workman ; thy two breasts are like two young roes 
that are twins ; thy neck is as a tower of ivory.” . 

Miss Calderon’s eyes blurred. The words in the ‘‘ Song of Solomon 
began to dance before her, moving to little staccato rhythms from a single 
i 
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drum. Silver coins tinkled again upon the white plate. A thin cloud dim- 
med the moon, a wreath of mist spun and changed shape in the clearing. 
Silence fell. Miss Calderon dreamed a waking dream. She left the brass- 
_ bound book open upon the table, went into her maid’s room, feeling her 
way along the wall-side until she came to the wardrobe half-way along 
towards the window. Her eyes were wide-staring, but she saw nothing 
of what she did. Outside the drums were again beating hideously. People 
_ were stamping and howling like dogs, throwing themselves into fearful 
bestial attitudes, whooping and yelling to the moon. Miss Calderon 
in the darkness changed her clothes with trembling hands, putting on, 
for her trim, white, European frock, the long, shapeless robe, pink and 
_ white, of her maid. She chose a wide-brimmed straw hat, pulled a veil 
down over her face. Ten minutes later she was following the retreating 
drums, the stamping, howling crowd of dark-skinned, dark-minded people 
on their way to the bridegroom’s house. There the wedding ceremony 
_ would be completed to the noise of drums and dancing. There blood would 
_ flow when they killed the fowls. She shivered with frightened excitement, 
stood hesitant an instant among the shadows of the trees. Again the drums 
called, first distant, then nearer, it seemed, in the fitful warm wind. Above 
_ them all she heard the virile throbbing of the King Drum. The throbbing 
_ of her heart, of her dark African blood, answered its imperative. She 
_ crossed the clearing, followed the drums. 
“I charge you, O daughters of ferusalem ! If ye find my beloved, that ye 
tell him I am sick of love.” 
_ Sissie Sackie, that hag like a withered leaf, outside the bridegroom’s 
_ house whirled madly her variant of the Kom-fo Dance. Dizzy and ex- 
hausted she fell at last, kicking convulsively, her eyes bloody and rolling. 
They had much difficulty in holding her. As finally she grew quiet, 
drums within the house pounded furious summons to the quick-throb- 


29th. May, 1928. 


_ bing drums outside. The mob poured within, shouting, mad with excite- 
_ ment. Miss Calderon crowded with the rest, her mouth wide open in a 
thin, vacant scream of delight. 

_ ** Make haste !”’ the drums roared. “‘ Make haste, my beloved, and be 
- thou like to a roe or a young hart upon the mountains of spices.” 

j ion aren 

4 The moon set behind the trees, and dawn came up in a sudden brilliant 
7 burst. Faint drums still throbbed, at long intervals; a faint, distant, 
_ furious pounding from the drums going home to their villages. | 

4 - Two days later, Miss Calderon wrote a letter to her headmistress. 

Zi ; At Home, 


Dear Mrs. Scawton, 

E. Good morning. Dr. Singh has declared me nervously broken down, for 
the yelling noise and grating sound of the Congo Dance has disturbed me 

greatly. When there is a brass music, the sound does not worry me much, but 
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this Congo thing and the drums too has a very uncivilised digging noise on 
one’s nerve. If they had kept this fetish for a little while one would bear, 
but they beat and beat and howl all night without a break for five minutes. 
This has nearly sent me mad. I beg of you please remember me. I can much 
more stand the brass music, but not this type of music and howling, especially 
during night time. 
Yours truly, 
Effie Calderon. : 
It was the postscript, however, that bothered Mrs. Scawton. She read it 
several times through, and yet was perplexed. It read like this : : 
‘* Of me shall be born the twin stars of the world. I am full of the burnt-— 


offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts.” . 
Miss Calderon, having reached the book of the prophet Isaiah, found hoe 
wits deranged. She read no more in the Bible. When, a little later, she 
really went mad, it was a relief to her, since she suffered no more from 
expectancy or from the degradation of known sinfulness. The music of 


brass instruments greatly soothed her poor brain. 
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By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


HE secret history of Gilbert’s relations with the Censorship would ~ 
be amusing, if it were secret enough to include his, on the one 
hand, own private speculations as to how far he might venture, and, 
on the other, a recounting of the distressed conferences between — 
Reader and Comptroller and the Lord High Executioner himself, that must — 
from time to time have taken place in the little offices under York House to de- 
cide whether in this particular case (whatever the case might be) they hadn’t © 
better on the whole, for just this once, “ let it go.”” Noone is more timorous — 
than your despot when it comes to traversing popularity. And Gilbert had 
soon become popular ; he had a tongue and a temper moreover, and the press 
was open to him. It was all very well to drop on Shelley, who was dead, or 
(later) on Ibsen, who was a foreigner (nor did anyone care about him except © 
a bunch of unfashionable intellectuals), and it was easy enough'with a note 
dated St. fames’s Palace to whip most theatre-managers to heel. But to 
meddle with the twin pillar of Savoy Opera—that might be very awk- 
ward. No wonder that in his evidence before the Joint Committee of 
1909 Sir William confessed that he at any rate had had no trouble with the 
Censorship for years. 
It is on record that he had eight lines cut from one of his first burlesques, — 
and that from another the exclamation “‘ Sakerament ”’ was deleted because — 
“the sound conveys the idea of a very objectionable and profane excla-— 
mation”; that to Randall’s Thumb the Reader appended a note “all 
oaths (which are rather numerous in this comedy) must be omitted”; 
and he liked to relate that in his version of Great Expectations, where - 
Magwitch said to Pip, “ Here you are in chambers fit for a Lord,” the tl 


‘6 


—— 
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was returned to the theatre with “ Lord ” struck out and ‘‘ Heaven ” 
substituted. But this sort of thing might happen to anyone. There is the - 
more famous case of The Happy Land, suppressed entire, after production 
too, because of its overt caricatures of Gladstone, Lowe and Ayrton— 
though, as the Lord Chamberlain had muddled his share of the matter, 
there was a compromise, changes were made, and the play continued.* 
It is not so well remembered that five years later Gilbert helped to rewrite 
an old pantomime of Byron’s for a charity performance, played Harlequin 
in it himself, that the characters were made up as well-known politicians, 
and that in this instance the Lord Chamberlain, apparently, was never 
given a say in the matter at all. Trial by Fury seems to have passed with- 
out trouble. But there must surely have been to-ings and fro-ings at 
St. James’s when H.M.S. Pinafore was presented for licence. Would the 
—$——<$—$—$— eee 
* Gilbert was only indirectly responsible here. The play was a burlesque of his own. 


The Wicked World. He sketched it out, and set his pseudonym of F. Tomline to the playbill ; 
but Gilbert A’Beckett did the writing. ‘ : omiine to the Daya 
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public think that Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who confesses that : 
I grew so rich that I was sent 
By a pocket borough into Parliament ; 
I always voted at my party’s call 
And I never thought of thinking for myself at all. 
I thought so little, they rewarded me 
By making me the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 
was intended for Mr. W.H. Smith, the actual incumbent of that post? 
Would Mr. W. H. Smith think so ? In Patience the caricatures of Whistler 
and Wilde extended even to make-up and costume. This was allowable 
enough ; they were people of no particular importance. But what happen- 
ed—whatever did happen ?—when the MS. for Jolanthe arrived ? Was— 
not the mere Commons, but the Second Estate of the Realm to be thus 
mocked ? Were audiences to be encouraged to laugh at : 
And while the House of Peers withholds 
4 Its legislative hand, 
And noble statesmen do not itch 
To interfere with matters which 
They do not understand 
As bright will shine Great Britain’s rays 
: As in King George’s glorious days. 
_ —with Mr. Gladstone actually in office, what was more ! The Lord Cham- 
_ berlain may have learnt besides that, to make the whole affair still more 
- absurd, the peers were to wear their coronets and robes, and the Lord 
- Chancellor his.* Was nothing said ? Was Mr. D’Oyly Carte not ‘“ sent 
_ for’? Was the Prince of Wales not acquainted with the threatened out- 
rage? Was the Queen not told ? The Reader certainly did not take the 
responsibility on himself, nor the Comptroller, nor in this case probably 
even the Lord Chamberlain. The Office does not keep records of its inter- 
nal proceedings, I fancy. It is as well. The chronicle of the freedoms it 
first denies and then allows, seen broadening down from precedent to 
precedent, would not be an admirable one. It is inconceivable that on this 
occasion a very great deal was not twitteringly said. In no other dramatist 
would such hardihood have been tolerated. But Gilbert was now Gilbert, 
entrenched in popularity, and nothing was done. BEE 
Into Utopia, Limited he even introduced the Lord Chamberlain himself, 
- correctly uniformed (there were all the other Court functionaries too, for 
that matter) nor did the satire spare him as guardian of the morals of the 
q stage, or policeman to the reputations received at Court. But the play was 
_ licensed ! One wishes Planché, who had looked for the coming of an 
_ English Aristophanes, could have lived to see it, and to hear the final 
- ironic eulogy of Party government, followed by the Utopian chorus : 
" There’s a little group of isles beyond the wave, 
So tiny, you might almost wonder where it is ; 
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* Or he may not. Gilbert and the management were under no obligation to tell him. 
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That nation is the bravest of the brave, 
And cowards are the rarest of all rarities. i 
The proudest nations kneel at her command ; 
She terrifies all foreign-born rapscallions, 
And holds the peace of Europe in her hand, 
With half a score invincible battalions ! . 
Such at least is the tale, ; 
Which is borne on the gale 
From the island which dwells in the sea. : 
Let us hope, for her sake, : 
That she makes no mistake— : 
That she’s all she professes to be. ; 
But by this Gilbert has long had the measure of the Lord Chamberlain. 
He knows well enough what he may and may not do—and is probably 
content now to do what he may, and can do so well, in peace. And he shows 
extraordinary tact, even in his shrewdest thrusts at Court and Parliament, 
County Council, Law, High Finance, and the rest. It is all strictly im- 
personal ; amusing, yet never very deadly. It is, indeed, chaff rather than 
satire. And even so, while the touch is certain and the skill mature, some- 
thing of the old zest has gone out of it. | 
But—censorship or no—the Aristophanic drama will be of shy growth 
in England. It demands, for one thing, a homogeneous public, who will 
all be “‘ in the know,” whatever the ‘‘ know ” of the moment may be, who’ 
should, moreover, all be mutually aware of one another’s knowingness. 
When it comes to comedy of this sort the bonds of sympathy in the theatre 
must be triangular. If an actor stirs my deeper feelings 1 would as soon keep 
that to myself, but I like to know that my neighbour is enjoying a joke too. 
From this point of view Planché, with the smaller, compacter body of 
playgoers of his time, had been better off ; and it is wrong to suppose, I 
think, that the mid-Victorian age was too self-complacent to welcome anya 
thing more searching than jokes about the smells from the Serpentine 
the long delay in putting Landseer’s lions in place, or the terrible condition 
(actual not moral) of Leicester Square. It was no more nor less so, probably, 
than any “‘age”’ before or since. But at no time has it been the general English 
disposition to rejoice in that keen self-awareness, which is, actively and 
passively, the fruitful mood for satire. Groups and cliques may cultivate the 
needed liveliness of mind, the interest in ideas, the discontent with the obvi- 
ous. But they, in the theatre of to-day certainly, are lost among the heathen 
crowd. Satire upon themselves they will welcome, but to make the 
crowd laugh too, it must go ineptly armed with a bludgeon. Satire upon 
the crowd their liveliness is not averse from ; but oases of superior smiles 
are not a rich reward. England, it is said, has yet to become an intellectual 
democracy. If this final revolution is now painfully in progress, and if it 
is to imply some slight amount of levelling up to compensate for all the 
levelling down, a modern Aristophanes may yet have his chance—even in 
the modern theatre. And, as a field for satire, democracy will do ! 
Planché’s theatre though, all else apart, had served strange gods too 
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consciencelessly and long for it to have any great power of command 
over its audiences. It was living on the one hand, upon a debased tradition 
of “ classic ”’ acting, on the other by filching foreign goods. No wonder it 
stood hat in hand, pathetically anxious to please. 
And hereabouts was Planché’s own weakness, though he did not see it. 
The virtues of his work were neither specifically English nor his own, nor 
were his would-be improvements upon it any less artificial. The whole 
thing was a hotch-potch, however charming a hotch-potch. It was 
shallow rooted, with no urgency of growth in it. Novelty is soon ended, 
__and the scene-painter steps to the fore ; sure sign of flagging life in drama. 
_ Then we find Planché complaining that he is “ painted out of existence,” 
_ and protesting publicly, when he is accused of fostering spectacle, that he 
_ has been its most unwilling victim. He has trouble with his actors, too. 
_ Buckstone, an incorrigible clown, was a poor exchange either as actor or 
_ manager for Vestris and Charles Mathews. He records—not very regret- 
_ fully in retrospect—the total failure of a certain popular low comedian 
who had been especially engaged to liven one of his Christmas plays. Ten 
years before he had scored a success with Fortunio, under Macready’s 
management at Drury Lane, largely because ‘‘ no one went out of his way 
to be funny.” Macready, himself, on that occasion had “ energetically and 
_ judiciously ”’ superintended the rehearsals. He “‘ thought highly of the 
_ piece, and entered into the true spirit of it with a zest that was as surprising 
to his company as it was beneficial to the representation. He knew every- 
one’s part, and acted each in turn. . . .”’ Poor Macready, he got precious 
~ little Bis out of life as a rule. One can see him at it ! Miss Helen Faucit, 
_ what was more, had sat upon the stage watching every rehearsal, enjoying 
_ them thoroughly. 
But now a wave of vulgar foolery is rolling in upon the theatre again. 
_ Well, says Planché (this is in 1861), if we are to be plunged “ into jungles of 
jingles and sloughs of slang all I demand is not to be accused of having set 
_ the example.” aes 
- _ His complaint is just, and one turns from the reading of his dainty lines 
_ to samples, the best of their kind, of the farragos of foolery concocted by 
_ Byron, Burnand, Brough, Reece and the rest, the popular stuff of the Fifties. 
and Sixties, with something of the sensation of passing from a pleasant 
evening party where the talk has been, not so desperately brilliant, but 
_ kindly and amusing enough, into the row and disorder of a village fair. 
_ But the fair, with all its crudities, is very much alive. _ 
The old Masks admitted to their dignified and delicate splendours an 
- anti-mask of buffoonery ; there was value for each in the contrast. What 
_ Planché’s work lacked was just this inherent robustness ; and the pattern 
of it was therefore fated to be clowned as well as painted out of existence. 
Clowning and the sheer exuberance of animal spirits will always make their 
claim, in England certainly ; and they are a legitimate part of all theatrical 
_ tradition. ie 
These burlesques and extravaganzas of the ’Sixties were largely Ere 
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material for clowning. Their jingles and puns are clowning—a pun is literary 
clowning, exactly that. Someone must surely have written learnedly 
about the Pun ; it discloses a complex of some sort, I suppose, if you dig 
deep enough. I will not, in my ignorance, make any such attempt. Bergson 
in Le Rire dismisses the calembour in a couple of sentences. Whether 
that interesting work exhibits more profoundly the difference between the 
philosopher and the ordinary human being, or between the Frenchman 
and the Englishman is (for an Englishman) a question; but there is, 
oddly enough, hardly a definition of comedy in it which cannot be made to 
serve with the slightest shifting for a definition of tragedy too, and it is, 
in these days, plain that, whatever the author’s sense of humour, he has none 
of simple fun. Now the pun is simply comic; it is that or nothing. Hence 
the reckless impudence of the true punster ; if he is to fail he may as well 
be hung for a sheep as for a Lamb (I find that I have written that last word 
with a capital letter ; in piety I will let it stay). ; 
It is the correct thing, of course, to be a little shame-faced about your 
punning. Planché, in the first few lines of his first burlesque, quotes Dr. 
Johnson upon pocket-picking. But in the event he seldom puns except 
with great discretion. He can refer with a pretty mixture of shame and 
pride to “‘ an atrocious pun in The Golden Fleece, which is, of course, more 
frequently quoted than such as are worthier of recollection.” Yet it is only 
—when Medea and Jason are discussing Glauce—that Medea says 
Oh, don’t name that creature ; 
I heard her say “‘ If your wife bores you, beat her.” 


JASON : You quite mistook her—the reverse meant she ; 
Beta in Greek, you knows, is Letter B. ; 
Burnand (who closed his Pirithou with a character exclaiming: “ I’ve 
quite done ; Resting and thankful with the last, worst pun”’) would have 
thought that tame enough for a Bishop’s sermon. For him and his fellows 
the worse a pun was the better, in a sense. And there is something to be 
said for this. All the actor’s skill is then called upon to make it tell. How 
some of them were made to tell is a mystery. Doubtless the audience had 
well-trained ears; it would be a point of pride with your confirmed 
burlesque-goer not to miss a single one. Still, there should never be too 
continuous a strain. Mr. David James, playing King Francis in Willian 
Brough’s The Field of the Cloth of Gold, and lost in the forest, will have no 
great difficulty with : 
} These fine old trees my view on all sides border ; 
They’re Foresters of the most Ancient Order. 
Still, for their king thus trapping there’s no reason ; 
And so high trees, I charge you with high treason. 
My royalty at least there’s no mistaking ; 
I’ve walked till every bone tells me I’m a king. 
I'll lie down ’neath these boughs, for I protest, 
Walking this forest long, I long for rest. 
Francis, full length extended ’neath these branches, 
Will be what’s called ‘‘ Extension of the Franchis.” 
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And there is, let us note in passing, much art in the cumulative effect 
of this. “‘ Ancient Order of Foresters ” is not a pun at all. High trees— 
high treason is a straightforward one, the pun direct. “ Till every bone tells 
me I’m a king,” is the “‘ pun implied,” for variety. Forest long—long for 
_ rest is the pun reversed. But, of course, it is all a preparation for the sheer 
impudence of “ extension of the Franchis,” which should strike us ’twixt 
wind and water ; and the skilled actor will see that his audience does not 
laugh till then. For the tasting of the joke’s full flavour the play’s date 
_ must be remembered : 1868.* 

King Henry has arrived, still in the agonies of sea-sickness, and it is this 
gives occasion for the famous : 


HENRY : Where’s Suffolk ? 
_ SUFFOLK : Here, my liege, in waiting. 
_ HENRY: My loving Suffolk, I feel suffoc-ating, 
a I am so ill! 
_ SUFFOLK : Nay, Sire, cheer up, I pray ; 
You were so brave and jolly yesterday. 
HENRY : Yesterday all was fair—a glorious Sunday, 


But this sick transit spoils the glory o’ Monday 


No difficulty here either; even now-a-days with the classic quotation 
barred from Parliament, a punster might venture on it. And Anne Boleyn 
will find her 
I’m grieved to state 
Queen Kate gets daily more in-daily-cate. 


simple enough. But the exchange between the Constable and Darnley : 


_ ‘TETE DE VEAU : I’m safe—I am the guest of France, 
4 While you an exile here are rated. 
_ Darney : Yes, 


It’s not exile-a-rating I confess. 


_ —must have been hard to drive home, nor was it (possibly) very “ exile-a- 
_ rating”? even when driven. And here,/perhaps, we have the key. As with 

all foolery, there should be something exhilarating about a pun. — 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold is “‘ last period ” Brough, and—such his 


a experience in the art !—the puns at their poorest are at least practicable. 


Eh ES RAE SON LT SS A a ae ee, 
- * Upon the page opposite, incidentally, we find a doggerel song which has something of a 
topical smack of to-day. Téte de Veau, the Constable of Calais, is presenting King Henry 
_ with a petition : 

ETE DE VEAU: My address, Sire, to work a charm I meant ; 

If you'll let me but read it Pll engage— 


- DARNLEY : The old story, of course ; disarmament, 
i To comply with the spirit of the age. 
_ Le SIEUR DE 
_ Bolssy : But great nations were always fond of soldiers, 
And you think now, so it to me appears, 
France and England being friends, all necessity now ends, 
For the Army, Navy, or the Volunteers. 
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But turn to the earlier Perseus and Andromeda, and to the sea-monster’s 
entrance with : 
Hullo ! Fe-fi-fo-fum ! What, no alarm ? 
Have then those words of terror lost their charm ? 
Time was when fe-fi-fo-fum all compelled, 
To pay the fief I’ve of ’em long held. 
or to Andromeda’s appeal to Perseus : 
Fly ! save yourself ! His I alone must be, 
So you must needs give up your share o’ me. 
My fate is sealed, so’s yours if he attacks ; 
So get away for else you'll get the whacks. 


‘Sealed’? may make wafer and wax just comprehensible: but how 
“ fief I’ve of ’em” and “ chére amie” were conveyed even by the most glib- — 
tongued actor to the sharpest-eared audience (without the help of a note on ~ 
the programme) I find it hard to imagine. 
Brough can also provide us with a fair example of the cumulative pun. — 
In King Arthur, written for the Haymarket in 1863, we have Merlin enter-_ 
ing alone with : 
Some mortal eye is watching me I find ; 
That mortal I advise his eye to mind, 
If more to lie in wait for me he dare— 
I say no more till I find out—Who’s there ? 


jar gt eet placa Mess 


But there was more to him as a burlesque writer than his trick of punning. 
He could project a genuinely comic character. Mahoud the surly grumbler _ 
in The Caliph of Bagdad is excellent with his : | 
Why am J not a Caliph ? Why, indeed ? 
No gongs or cymbals ring out when I feed, 
Yet I can eat as much as he can ! 


and, when Haroun al Raschid’s night-prowling name of Al Bondocan is 
disclosed : 


em 


MAHOUD : (aside) Oh fate unjust ! What has this Caliph done 
That he’s allowed two names while I’ve but one ? 

MESOUR : He comes. 

ALE? (shouting) : Long live the Caliph ! 

Manovp : (aside) : Now who’s he, 


That they should wish him longer life than me ? 


His Perdita or the Royal Milkmaid, done for the Lyceum in 1856 (Miss 
Marie Wilton as Perdita), which must have gained special point from Mr. 
Charles Kean’s recent production of A Winter’s Tale at the Princess’s 
(Miss Ellen Terry as Mamilius), is alive with genuinely comic ideas. Kean 
had evidently been pedantically providing Bohemia with a legitimate sea- 
coast by changing its name to Bithynia ; and there is good play with that. 
‘Time ” comes in useful too. The moment Camillo and Polixenes have 
fled the Court, Leontes and “‘ Time ” enter simultaneously. a 
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LEONTES : Camillo gone ! 
TIME : Stop, you don’t know it yet. 
_ LEONTEs : I beg your pardon ! 
TIME: Time must first elapse. 


But there’s no arguing with you jealous chaps ! 
(to audience) So I must leave to your imagination 
The time required for this embarkation. 

Suppose them nearing now with favouring breeze 
Bohemia or Bithynia—which you please. 

Now then, your Majesty, you may go on. 


LEONTES : Then, as I said before : Camillo gone ! 
Oh, traitor, villain, false disloyal slave. . . . 


_ He can exploit the comic value of an anti-climax quite admirably. Leontes 
raves on to Antigonus and the courtiers : 


Go, bid the waves be calm when tempests roar. 

Bid ratepayers be calm when at the door 

The poor-rate calls. Bid those by rail who travel 

Be calm when Bradshaw’s mysteries they’d unravel. 
Bid studious men be calm when ’neath their windies 
An organ boy kicks up his fearful shindies. 

Bid anyone you please be calm, but don’t 

Bid me— 


_ ANTIGONUS: Well, then your Majesty, we won’t. 


_ This is better than pedestrian punning. The plot of A Winter’s Tale is in 
a itself near enough to absurdity for burlesquing to have to do it no undue 
violence. Antigonus is not killed and eaten, of course ; and when in the 
4 last scene he re-enters, followed by the bear respectably dressed, we may even 
_ feel that Brough for the moment has a better sense of the fitness of things 
_ than had Shakespeare. 
A caricaturist, it would seem, will only amuse us when he has some 
_ respect and affection for his originals ; beyond this pale lie the savageries 
_ of Hogarth and Gilray. You cannot, for this reason, burlesque Shakes- 
_ peare’s tragedies amusingly ; though when you have a Frederick Robson to 
- write for (of whom Henry Morley’s admiring complaint was only that he 
did not play the parts themselves, Shylock, Macbeth, Lear) it may seem 
worth while to try. Macbeth’s entrance upon the blasted heath with 
Banquo under an umbrella will be funny enough for a start ; but when it 
~ comes to the murder of Duncan, one is only conscious of insult. The 
_ Greek Legends are more removed : we few of us feel an instinctive aes- 
_ thetic loyalty to Zeus and the Heroes. But even here there is all the differ- 
ence in effect between Planché’s treatment of them and, say, Burnand’s. 
It would be a difference hard to prove in a court of law, you cannot weigh 
taste and tact in such scales. The puerilities are ponderably the same, and 
__ we cannot swear that Planché never once slips uncomfortably near the edge 
of vulgarity. But there is a redeeming fancifulness about all he writes, a 
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touch of romance, an underlying respect. Whereas with Burnand—!* 
Talfourd sets gods and heroes alike playing the fool most outrageously ; 
even so, he knows how to keep a spice of dignity in reserve. Brough will 
preserve some sense of character at least in all he does. But opera and 
melodrama seem to serve best for burlesquing ; they are near enough to 
the edge of the ridiculous already to be pushed over without difficulty. 
And the Arabian Nights prove a useful storehouse for something the same 
reason : with them we are in a fantastic world already. 

It was the pun, probably, which did most to sap the vitality of the bur- 
lesque of the ’Sixties—though, indeed, by the end of them, and before, the 
thing had had its day and was fit for death. Byron came at last to punning 
as a stammerer stammers, till the very sense of his nonsense would be 


obscured—and nothing, of course, needs to be made clearer. They punned ~ 


and punned, he and the rest, till there were no puns left to make. Then 
they began to repeat them ; and, really, the pun served up cold for the 
seventh time is pretty poor fare. At its best and freshest it is mechanical 
humour ; and what is mechanical, in humour as in all else, unrenewably 
wears out. 

But it was not the pun, good or bad, which had won the thing its success. 
Talfourd could write really good comic verse when he chose ; and he so 
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enjoyed doing it that we often find passages asterisked “ to be omitted in — 


representation”; the hall mark, this, of the‘ literary’ dramatist. Brough 


and Reece had each a strong sense of comic character, and Byron can do > 


is 3 


excellent parody. Take the description of the 


the Crystal Palace, then lately set up on Sydenham Hill. : 


* One may quote Henry Morley as witness for the prosecution here, and his Journal of a 
London Playgoer. ‘‘ Take, for example that notorious burlesque of Ixion, in which the 
brother of a Viscount not long ago made his debut as an actor and was thus advertised : 


“ Great success of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield as Minerva. Other characters by the loveliest — 


women in England.’ . . . The whole success of the piece was made by dressing up good- 
looking girls as immortals lavish in display of leg and setting them to sing and dance, or 
rather kick burlesque capers, for the recreation of fast blockheads. If Miss Pelham only knew 
how she looks in the eyes of the better half of any audience when she comes forward with 
sandy beard and moustaches disfiguring her face, and with long pink legs wriggling her body 
into the ungainly gestures of burlesque toeing and heeling, the woman in her would rise in 
rebellion against the miserable vulgarity of the display. As for the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 


who dressed his thin figure in petticoats and spoke falsetto as Minerva—every man to his - 


taste ! His great success was an idiotic dance in petticoats that might stand for something in 
competitive examination for admission into the Earlswood Asylum, but as a gentleman’s 


first bid for the honours of the English stage was a distressing sight to see.” Morley was by 
no means a kill-joy critic. He has constant praise for Planché, and for Brough, Talfourd and — 


Byron too, when they will let their natural merriment tell. “‘ Only the blockheads,” he says, 
“‘ would be enemies to broad burlesque ; grotesque absurdity is fair source of recreation... .” 
But he has no tolerance for vulgarity ; and he is, it may be mentioned, very definitely down 
upon the pun. His judgment passed upon it is too long to quote ; it may be found (should 
anyone have occasion to cast a punster forth from Club or Common Room with due for- 
mality) on p. 247 of the 1891 edition. 


; palace lifting to eternal — 
summer ”’ in The Lady of Lyons. In the burlesque it is, most appositely, — 
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CLAUDE : If thou wouldst have me paint— 
PAULINE : I would. Be quick ! 
CLAUDE : (aside) ‘Then I must lay it on extremely thick ; 


(aloud) ‘The home to which, could love fulfil its?prayers, 
This hand would lead thee (aside) up no end of stairs ! 
(aloud) A flight of beauty such as ne’er did man see 
(aside) But in this instance quite a flight of fancy ! 
(aloud) A palace in the winter and the summer 
Open to every decently dressed comer, 

Who with the humble shilling can come down 

(On Saturdays the charge is half a crown) ; 

With marble halls—each end a glassy tower 

(The trains start every quarter of an hour). 

At noon, when cooler much the air becomes, 

We'd sit among the Megatheriums 

And others with hard names—lI scarce can tell ’em 
i One from the other—nobody can spell ’em. 

We'd have no friend with us the livelong day ; 

% Third parties, dear, are always in the way. 

: And when night came, down at the railway station, 
Midst hundreds in a state of agitation, 

We’d guess which carriage should convey us home, 
As to the platform’s side the train would come— 
Say, dost thou like the picture ? 


But now, perhaps, no one remembers the original ; so the joke falls flat. 
He can do a very stirring curse. Take Edgar’s parting from Lucy in Lucia 
di Lammermoor : 


EDGAR : . . . What d’ye mean ? I’m in a fog! Desist. 
Lucy : Continue in your fog ; you won’t be must. 
EDGAR : A heartless, venerable joke ! (Music tremoloso) Oh,'may 


You find that matrimony doesn’t pay ! 
May you soon find your fond adoring hub 
Pass his whole time at his convivial club, 
Until you hate him ; then when you can’t bear him 
May nothing from your presence ever tear him ! 
May every play you go to turn out dull ! 
May every evening party prove a mull ! 
May he deny each debt by you incurred ! 
May your dressmaker never keep her word ! 

(Lucy whimpers ; agony on all sides) 
May you get table beer instead of Bass ; 
Have something always wrong about your gas ! 
May you, when you to breakfast come down late 
Find they’ve black-leaded your steel polished grate ! 
May Mudie never send you a new book ! ! 
And may you never get a sober cook!!! | 
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There is the right shadow of the tragic behind this, and it throws a 
revealing light upon middle class domesticity in the eighteen-sixties. 
One thing, by the way, must be remembered about these burlesques ; — 
they were not lengthy affairs. Planché had after a while elaborated his 
extravaganzas into two acts, for the sake, supposedly, of more scenic 
display, and this may well have been a mistake. But the typical burlesque 
was the affair of an hour, not more, split into five or six scenes for variety’s _ 
sake (front cloths alternating with full sets, and nothing very elaborate 
even about these) played through without any interval—this was most 
important—for reflection. At the Strand there would be at least two, but — 
more probably three plays in the programme, which began at seven ; this — 
meant a comedy and a farce besides. The burlesque would come at the 
end or in the middle. If you had booked your seat you could dine comfort- 
ably and take it as a digestive ; and such was the manly habit of the day. 
It was a romp, a riot of absurdity, and it pretended to be nothing else. But — 
sufficient skill went to such romping. 

Here is another thing to remember. The actors who made their name at 
the Strand—and made its name too—were not the old-fashioned clowning 
low comedians. They were to be the accomplished comedy-actors of the 
next decade or so ; and one reason at least of the Strand’s decline was that 
they found this new vocation. Marie Wilton, Lottie Venne, David James, 
Thomas Thorne, Edward Terry ; and, from elsewhere, Carlotta and Rose 
Leclercq, Mrs. John Wood, Lionel Brough and even Charles Wyndham*—_ 
it was the blending of their sort of skill with the quieter, dryer style of 
Bancroft, Hare and the Kendals which produced the comedy acting of the 
two or three decades to follow. There were critics who said of Mrs. 
Bancroft that she never quite lost the bounce of her burlesque days. For 
bounce read vitality—and we may add that it was as well she didn’t, that 
it would have been as well if this particular quality had not been allowed to” 
peter so politely almost to vanishing point during a yet later period of the 
development of English acting. 

Gilbert threw his hat into the ring in 1866 with Dulcamara, or the Little 
Duck and the Great Quack, a burlesque of Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore. 
He owed the commission for it to T. W. Robertson and he wrote it in ten 
days (he could have found no great difficulty in doing that !). It was a 
success, and he went industriously to work upon others, a Robert the Devil ; 
A Merry Zingara, or the Tipsy Gipsy and the Pipsy Wipsey, (The Bohemian 
Girl) ; a La Vivandiere, or True to the Corps (The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment) ; A Pretty Druidess (Norma) ; not to mention a pantomime, Harle- 
quin Cock Robin and Fenny Wren. No one would pretend that the Gilbert 
of the operas is patent in them, he was to be the result of much evolution. 
The interesting thing is rather that they are cut quite to conventional 
pattern, that the jingling dialogue is as poor, the puns as execrable as—and | 
often worse than—was usual ; and (to have done with this side of it) that 


* The list could be lengthily added to. 
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there are even passages in sufficiently bad taste. The authentic Gilbert is 
there, nevertheless. 

There are two ways of developing original genius in an art. The one, and 
doubtless the nobler, is to absorb its principles in secret and deny all 
expression to them till genius is full fledged. For some reason or other, 
however, this seldom works out well. The other plan is to serve your 
apprenticeship as you would to carpentering or house-painting, carrying 
out your orders with quickness and despatch and making the momentary 
best of them, such as they are. Then, when you are master of your trade, 
write masterpieces—if you can! This was Shakespeare’s dramatic plan, 
and (comparisons apart) it was Gilbert’s too. 

He brings, needless to say, immediate vigour to the business. He can, 
for instance, rival, if not better, his instructors with the British priest’s 
tirade in The Pretty Druidess against the practical jokes of the Roman 
soldier who has been billetted on him (whose sense of humour was appar- 
ently not unlike the youthful Gilbert’s own) : 


OrovIso : The fellow’s one interminable hoax, 
Begins his senseless irritating jokes 
As soon as he gets up—while still it’s dark. 


ADALGISE : A healthy custom—vising with the lark ! 


-OrovIso : Who stuffs the priest’s armchair with pins and needles ? oe 
Who fills the priest’s umbrella with black-beadles ? 

Who pulls the priest’s moustachios by the roots ? 

Who sends the priest fictitious cheques on Coutts ? 

Who places cactus in his trouser legs, 

Who takes and hard boils all his new laid eggs ? 

Who treads upon his toes until he limps ? 

Who fills his sacerdotal boots with shrimps ? . 


3 and so on and so on. He can do an excellent knock down pun; as when 
_ (in The Merry Zingara) 'Thaddeus and Max confess : 


We’re refugees from Poland, all the way. 

Our country shall avenge our wrongs some day. 
Warsaw triumphant once we thought we foresaw ; 
That isn’t now the case, but wice-Warsaw ! 


And do as well and better with the pun-cumulative. Thaddeus, a little 
later, saves Arline from the deadly attack of —a small sucking pig, which he 
_ brings in upon one arm, the child clinging to the other : 


‘Tuappeus: Your daughter safely to you I restore, 
My trusty Enfield settled that small bore. 
No thanks—a t-trifle / 


_ FLorESTAN : He don’t care a fig. 
Call that a small boar—why, it’s very pig / 
Count : That she’s uninjured let me be assured ; 


Her body’s safe, although her skirt is gored. 
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"THADDEUS : 


COUNT : 
FLORESTAN : 


COUNT : 


FLORESTAN ? 
COUNT : 


DEVILSHOOF : 


COUNT : 
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My bullet reached his heart before he crunched her, 
The beast had almost munched her. 


What a munchter ! 


(sees wound in Arlines’ shoulder) 

He’s been a-biting her—her life blood drawing. 
A-biting ? Oh dear me, this is a-gnawing ! 

Her fate was almost sealed—a frightful death. 
A fact that this indenture witnesseth ! 


(to Thaddeus) She would have perished in the monster’s jaws, 
If you’d not introduced your saving claws. 

You'll join our sports—among our friends we rank you. 
You'll stop a day ? 


(officiously) We will. A month. 


(coldly) Oh, thank you ! 

(fondling Arline) I love this very best of pipsy-wipsies 

(shaking hands with Devilshoof ) I’ve a particular respect for gipsies. 
(shaking hands with hunters) . 
Hunters I worship, as I said before. 

(Shaking hands with Florestan) 

I love all nephews. (kissing Buda) Nurses I adore. 

Mankind at large I love, my heart’s so big ; 

(sees pig) I’m also very fond of sucking pig. 
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He must indeed be young and superior who cannot laugh at that. Notice, 
incidentally, the skill and economy with which the effects are made ; the 
puns come in with the right emphatic rhythm, and there is not a wasted 


line. 


And here, very certainly, at the opening of Robert the Devil is the authen- i 
tic, if still very immature, Gilbert : | 


Lorp MarecaTE: Marquis of Cranborne’s Alley’s leave I cry, 


MarQulis OF 
C.A.: 


Lorp P. 
Sir P.R.: 


MArQUuIS OF 
CyAs: 


Lord Margate and five companions discovered at the Grand Mulets 
on Mont Blanc. i 


Lord Pentonville’s, and yours, Sir Peckham Rye. 
You all remember, when we left the shore 

Of Rule Britannia, we in concert swore 

We'd do our best on reaching these localities 

To show our undisputed nationalities ; 

To show contempt in everything that we did. 
Tell me, my comrades, how have we succeeded ? 


I’ve sworn at all who hindered my researches. 
I’ve worn my hat in all the foreign churches. 
On all their buildings I’ve passed verbal strictures, 


And poked my walking stick through all their pictures. 
I only carry it about for that use. 


I’ve decorated all their public statues. 


PEPE ANA eee SOEs Se Ty ee es, Ceo 2 
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Lorp P. : When Frenchmen have conversed with me or you 
I’ve always turned the talk to Waterloo. 
Lorp M. : I’ve half a dozen Frenchmen tried to teach 


That I’m twelve times as brave and strong as each ; 
And showed that this corollary must follow, 

One Englishman can thrash twelve Frenchmen hollow. 
In fact, my friends, wherever we have placed ourselves, 
I may say we have thoroughly disgraced ourselves. 

Gilbert scored notably by his faculty for turning out amusing lyrics. 
There was the heavy handicap that they had to be written to well-known 
tunes. This custom in burlesque inevitably left that side of it poor ; even 
Planché’s aptitude for neat rhyming had been at a loss. The only gain lay 
in an entire parody of some popular song ; but this at best was a mechanical 
business. Gilbert’s metrical agility had its final training over these 
obstacles. But he detested them ; and, in after years, one of the greatest 
sacrifices he could make to Sullivan was to set words to a tune. 

A trio in Robert the Devil to the tune of Le Dieu et la Bayardére is 
forward-looking : 

Oh, animosity and villainous verbosity, 
Perpetual precocity and fabulous ferocity, 
And venomous velocity and every other -ocity 
In planning an atrocity or compassing a crime ! 
He was to ring many useful changes upon that. And here, in the proba- 
tionary Dulcamara, is something almost as typical ; a quartette to be sung 
to the air of The Sugar Shop—whatever that was ! 'The “ happy villagers ” 
are welcoming Sergeant Belcore and his soldiers : 
ADINA : If you intend to stay with us, before you’ve been a day with us, 
You'll learn the proper way with us, of saying what you say to us. 
Each speech should have a pun in it, with very foolish fun in it— 
And if you can’t bring one in it—you’d better stop away. 
But there is further significance in this. Set it beside the quite unusually 
elaborated “ apology” to the audience, which ends The Merry Druidess 
written three years later, the last of these conventional burlesques that 
he was to write : 
NORMA : So ends our play. I come to speak the tag, 
With downcast eyes, and faltering steps that lag. 
I’m cowed and conscience-stricken ; for to-night 
We have, no doubt, contributed our mite 
To justify that topic of the age 
The degradation of the English stage. 
More courage to my task I p’raps might bring, 
Were this a drama with real everything ; 
Real cabs, real lime-light too, in which to bask, 
Real turnpike keepers, and real Grant and Gask !* 


%¢.f. The Princess, the burlesque of Tennyson’s poem from which sprang Princess Ida : 

Let Swan secede from Edgar, Grant from Gask, Howell from James, Lewis from Allenby ; 

In other words let chaos come again. The actual drama with everything real I have not. 
traced. I suspect something by Boucicault at the Adelphi. 
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But no, the piece is commonplace, grotesque, 

A solemn folly, a proscribed burlesque ! 

So for burlesque I plead. Forgive our rhymes ; 
Forgive the jokes you’ve heard five thousand times ; 
Forgive each breakdown, cellar flap and clog, 

Our low-bred songs, our slangy dialogue ; 
And—above all—oh, eye with double barrel, 
Forgive the scantiness of our apparel. 


It could not be better, and it could not be more loyally done; but 
evidently Gilbert had known from the beginning—how should he not ?— 


what this burlesque game was worth, and now even more certainly he ~ 


knows that the game is up. The history of his career from now on, in its 
consequence to the English theatre, is the history of his creating something 
of permanent value (though intensely individual and not to be further 
developed after him) out of the wreck and the rubbish of it : Savoy Opera, 


that is to say. His progress is instructive ; from the throwing over of the — 


pun, through the abandoning of the jingle for prose (in Thespis, his first 
work done with Sullivan), the insistence upon original music written to his 
lyrics, the rejection of the men playing women and the women playing 
men, the forbidding of “ gags,‘’ and finally to the stern discipline o 


stage-management at the Savoy itself. Very trivial matters, no doubt, 


his © 


sub specie aeternitatis ; and they consummate mere triviality ! But if we — 
are to heed them and the fruit of them at all we must take them as seriously 


as did Gilbert in his strivings. 


His later work is outside my present province. He earned the reputation — 


of being a “difficult? man. He was probably no more difficult than any 
man will be who knows what he wants and is determined to get it. He had 
laboured tenaciously and patiently at his own task, and he could be un- 
remittingly patient with his actors labouring at theirs—as long as he saw 
that it was honest and modest labour. But he knew well enough that what 
he wanted, childishly simple as it might seem in its final effect, was not to 
be gained without an infinite taking of pains. Over twenty years he had 
taken pains with his own talent, till it could rank, in its kind, as genius. 
The old slapdash days had been jolly enough ; he could always affection- 
ately laugh at the memory of them. But now if anything was to be done 
with English dramatic art, discipline was needed. 

When its history in the nineteenth century comes to be critically written 
it will probably be seen that the informing change in the practice of it, 
upon which the later advance was based_,was largely this disciplinary change. 
Macready had bitterly complained, Charles Kean and his wife had done 
their best, Phelps was an honest worker ; but the Fifties and ’Sixties saw 
the English theatre in a state, on the whole, of slovenly chaos, redeemed, 
when it was redeemed, only by the sheer vitality of an individual figure or 
two. Then came its disciplining to a standard of all-round accomplish- 
ment undreamt of before, and to a standard of civilised behaviour, by 
Irving, the Bancrofts and the Kendals, by Hare and Wyndham, by Sydney 
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Grundy and Henry Arthur Jones, and, most particularly, by Pinero and 
Gilbert. And Gilbert’s task, was, for obvious reasons, the hardest of all. 
But single-handed he succeeded ; where Planché, aiming, it is true, a 
little differently, had but aspired and (for all the charm of what he did, 
to much merited applause) finally failed. Out of the débris of extravaganza 
and burlesque he made something consistent in form and sanely comic in 
spirit, worthy to rank as art. 

There is a scene in The Yeoman of the Guard where Jack Point takes 
service under the Lieutenant of the Tower, who listens with set face to his 
sample jests : 


LIKUT. : Can you give me an example ? Say that I had sat me down hurriedly 
on something sharp ? 
POINT : Sir, I should say that you had sat down on the spur of the moment. 
LIEUT. : I don’t think much of that. Is that the best you can do ? 
POINT : It has always been much admired, sir, but we will try again. 
LIEUT. : Well, then, I am at dinner and the joint of meat is but half cooked. 
_ POINT: Why, then, sir, I should say—that what is underdone cannot be helped. 
| Lieut. : Isee. I think that manner of thing would be somewhat irritating. 
 PoInt: At first, sir, perhaps ; but use is everything, and you would come in 


time to like it... 


_ But there is no sign that the Lieutenant will. He departs looking very 
~ much as a man may look after reading a round dozen of those mid-Vic- 
- torian burlesques. After him, exit Jack Point, crestfallen. And exit with 
_ him and finally (did Gilbert think as he wrote it ?), following Planché’s 
_ benigner shade, Byron, Brough, Burnand, Reece, 'T'alfourd and the rest 
_ Well, they had served their turn! Of how many of us will much more be 
& said ?* 


* ———— a  rv———————— 
__ * The material for this rather slapdash study has been by no means easy to come by, and I 
record my thanks for much kindly help in my search for it—first to Lady Gilbert herself ; 
to Mr. Cyril Hogg and Mr. Arthur Elsbury of French’s, to Mr. Townsley Searle, of whose 
_ bibliography of Gilbert I have made full use ; to Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte, Mr. Geoffrey 
Chilton, Miss Rowland Grey, Miss Ethel Dickens, Mr. J. G. Wilson, and, needless to say, 
to the staff at the British Museum and at the London Library. 
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THE ARTIST AS STATESMAN 
By MILTON WALDMAN 


F all kinds of writing that survive the smallest in bulk is the 
political memoir. No period in history has been so prolific of 
such writings as the thirteen years that have elapsed since the 
Armistice. Scarcely any important actor in the long, complicated — 

and terrible drama of the Great War and its causes has failed to leave a 

version of what he saw and did. Yet it is already evident that very few 

indeed of these publications are in any sense literature ; and of those few - 
it is similarly evident that the outstanding one will be the Memorrs of Prince 
von Biilow.* 

The reason for the German statesman’s superiority as an artist is that 
he viewed statecraft as an art. In art, means are subordinated to ends; 
in art one is not afraid to tell the truth, and the whole of the truth. The 
ordinary statesman feels the need, as the end of his career approaches, to 
depict himself as he would like to have been rather than as he was; to 
prove that he was a worthy custodian of the trust reposed in him by his" 
fellow men ; to show the world how hampered he was in his quest for 
perfection by the malevolence or stupidity of his enemies ; in short, to” 
execute his own figure in marble to serve as moral guide and inspiration 
to the generations yet to follow. Unfortunately the story thus written is_ 
too good to be believed. ; 

It would seem that most political memoirs quite forget their initial and 
only reason for being—to present their authors, not as men, but as men > 
engaged in affairs of State. The difference is vast—as great as the differ- 
ence between a private poisoner and the public hangman. It is as if a 
study of Shakespeare’s plays were to succeed only in proving that their 
author was an estimable husband, son and citizen. . 

The whole conception of the artist in politics has been set forth for all 
time in a celebrated but little-known book by a maligned and misunder- 
stood author—The Prince by Nicolo Machiavelli. For some strange reason, 
derived from the two human failings he most deplored, sentimentality and 
ignorance, this unique sage survives in popular thought merely as a venal 
apologist for poison as an instrument of policy—a mere press-agent for the 
Borgias. How frequently one hears a diabolic act, plot or contrivance 
designated as Machiavellian when the sense obviously demands the 
adjective Mephistophelian. The apology for the Sinigaglia murders has 
been too much advertised—it was the extreme of Machiavellian thought, 
but has been uncritically accepted as its mean. 

For the Florentine was far too wise, too experienced in human nature, 
to advocate cruelty as the normal implement of statecraft. It might at 


. 
| 
| 
| 


* Prince von Biilow, Memoirs, Two Volumes, 1897-1903, 1903-1909 ; Putnam, 25s. each. 


Two more volumes, covering the author’s career before and after the above dates, are stil. 
to be published. . 
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times be necessary, but only as an incidental measure, and then to be em- 
ployed briefly, sharply and cleanly : 

By means of cruelty rulers have never been able even in peaceable times to hold 
the State, still less in the doubtful times of war. I believe that this follows from 
severities being badly or properly used. Those may be called properly used, 
if of evil it is lawful to speak well, that are applied at one blow and are necessary to 
one’s security, and that are not persisted in afterwards unless they can be turned to the 
advantage of the subjects.* 

Machiavelli, like Biilow, would have decried the use of poison gas for the 
adverse effect it had on public opinion, unless it was reasonably certain to 
bring the war to a swift and decisive end. Otherwise it was a mistake of the 
gravest sort. How little he delighted in force or fraud for their own sake 
is clear in his outburst of disapproval against the usurper Agathocles : 

Yet it cannot be called talent to slay fellow-citizens, to deceive friends, to be 
without faith, mercy or religion ; such methods may gain empire, but not glory. 


The essential text which Machiavelli preached and which posterity 
has overlooked, the end which von Biilow sought. and which his con- 
temporaries damned him for because they disapproved of his means, 
was the government of the subject to his own good—whether he 
liked it or not. Machiavelli’s treatise does not mention the word 
democracy, nor would he have called himself a democrat. Yet in 
in the profoundest and worthiest sense he was precisely that. He may 
treat of the ruler, but considers him worthy of attention only in so far as he 
benefits the ruled. The greedy, the selfish, the stupid prince whose object 
is his own aggrandisement or his own safety, arouses not only the philoso- 
pher’s disapproval but his scorn. The artist whose sole aim is money is 
likely to be a bad artist ; so is the one who fears to offend. The object 
of government is a good and contented state ; the artist in government is 


_ the statesman who primarily desires and effectively achieves the happiness 


of his people. : . 
This is Machiavelli’s fundamental conception, his acid test for princes. 


It is stated explicitly in the quotation given above—no severities are 


justified ‘‘ unless they can be turned to the advantage of the people.” 


_ It is repeated in half-a-dozen places, often with a faith in the people that 


compares favourably with that of the woolly theorists of the eighteenth 


century : 


One cannot by fair dealing, and without injuring the others, satisfy the nobles, 
but you can satisfy the people, for their object is more righteous than that of the 
nobles. . . . I repeat, it is necessary to have the people friendly, otherwise he 
[the prince] has no security in adversity. . . . A man of courage, who does not fail 
in other qualifications, and who, by his energy and courage, keeps the whole people 
encouraged—such a one will never find himself deceived in them, and it will be 
shown that he has laid his foundations well. . . . Therefore a wise prince ought to 
adopt such a course that his citizens will always in every sort of kind and circum- 
stance have need of the state and of him, and then he will always find them faithful. 


_ -* The italics are my own. 
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How then can Machiavelli, believing in a government resting ultimately 
on the content of the governed, advocate repression and even fraud to” 
keep them in order? If they are contented, why should they rebel? 
And if they rebel, the state being their own, why should they not have | 
change as often as they want to? 
The Florentine’s single answer is that the run of men do not know, 
particularly in times of stress, what is good for them—“ a prince cannot 
rely upon what he observes in quiet times, when citizens have need of the 
state, because then everyone agrees with him.” If every man were wise 
and level-headed, then any government or no government would do. 
But this realist appreciates the material with which his artist-statesman has" 
to work : 
Because this is to be asserted in general of men, that they are ungrateful, fickle, 
false, cowards, covetous, and as long as you succeed they are yours entirely— 
they will offer you their blood, property, life and children, as is said above, when the 
need is far distant ; but when it approaches they turn against you. 


The author takes no pleasure in the fact ; he is no gloating misanthrope ; 
he merely accepts his world as it is. Time and again he states his preference 
for an ideal state governed purely by law. ‘‘ Good laws and good arms ” 
are the basis of satisfactory political organisation. Equitable internal 
regulation and effective external defence—even in the chapter which has 
made him infamous as the apologist of bad faith he lays down the dictum : 
“* There are two ways of striving, the one by law, the other by force ; the 
first method is proper to man, the second to beasts ; ”’ but only ‘‘ because” 
the first is frequently not sufficient, it is necessary to have recourse to the 
second.” Try justice and reason first, but if these fail use force, use fraud, 
use anything, so long as the state stands happy and secure. But if you” 
must use them do so without qualm and hesitation, swiftly and decisively 
—above all, there must be no risk of failure in their employment. After. 
all, what is this but sound Tory philosophy? The state above the in- 
dividual, men before morals, tradition before ideas—the application of 
papenience and skill rather than theory and hope to the conduct of practical 
airs. 

It is from this point of view that Prince Biilow’s memoirs must be 
judged. He was the artist in politics. Not always a good artist, it must be 
granted. He made mistakes, which he sadly admits, but to call them 
crimes, as did his enemies, is quite beside the point. He was in politics 
because politics were his natural expression ; he attained his chief satis- 
faction, not through monetary reward or even glory, but through the sense 
that he was making the new German Empire prosperous and serene. 
His defence is not of himself but of his work : he feels no need to prove 
that he was not a liar or a cheat, since that had nothing to do with it. He 
was engaged in a job which, for all his protestations, he enjoyed, and in his 
own estimation he performed it well. Hence there is none of the ethica 
hair-splitting, the dialectic justification of means apart from the ends they 
were intended to serve. Accepting instinctively, unquestioningly, the 
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doctrine of Machiavelli, the memoirist proceeds to describe how he did the 
right thing for his purposes on earth, not to explain why the thing that he 
did was right in the eyes of Heaven. 

So in the result we have a work in which we recognise truth. It is of 
small importance that the author is guilty of occasional lapses in his 
presentation of facts ; what matters is that he deals with his reader on the 
plane of reality. Casanova and Cellini at times lie outrageously, but they 
are great autobiographers none the less because what interests them, what 
they hope will interest us, is the actual world that they knew. Life had been 
for them so full of astonishing and delightful happenings that the mere 
fact of having lived was enough—to have apologised for it or distorted it in 
the interests of a virtuous symbolism would have denied the real value 
of the experience. ‘To the German statesman also men were more im- 
portant than morality, and events than abstractions. His life was occupied 
in dealing with human beings as they struggled, bred and strutted within 
the horizon of earth and beneath the vault of heaven. The story of this 
occupation, and no more, is the matter of his book. His own ultimate 
salvation and theirs may have engaged his thoughts in the seclusion of his 
study—it played no part in his policy at the German Embassy in Rome 
nor in the Foreign Office or Chancellery in Berlin. And, when all is said 
and done, this is the only fair way for a statesman to submit his record to 
posterity’s criticism. 

The limits of this article and the limitations of its author preclude any 
consideration of the political questions involved in Prince Biilow’s memoirs. 
Only the future in any event can appraise the wisdom of his political 
conduct. But apart from that verdict, whatever it may prove to be, these 
volumes will survive both as a political text and as a gallery of masterly 
portraits. 

His adherence to the school of Machiavelli (philosophically, 1 mean, 
since all successful statesmen are actually practitioners of that school) is 
manifested in a hundred instances, both by his dicta and his acts. He 
quotes Robespierre to the effect that “‘ Suspicion is the basis of all Re- 
publican virtues,” and adds on his own that a good dose of this quality is 
to be recommended to diplomats. He is pleased with Aristophanes, 
“ whose soul, according to Plato, was not only the favourite resting place 
of grace, but also of crystallised common sense,” for having said, “ be 
sober, remember suspicion, this keeps the mind agile.”” Later, when his 


Imperial master was, in his hysterical fashion, seeing King Edward VII 


as a bogey man he writes, “‘ Mistrust is good and even essential,” but adds 
sensibly that ‘“ it too should not be exaggerated.” Like Machiavelli he 
saw that men were given to lying when their interests were involved, but 


also like the Florentine he saw that it would be foolish not to weigh 


exactly men’s temptation or capacity to lie, or to overlook the queer 


pride that sometimes leads them to succumb to veracity in disdain of their 
‘own worldly good. Even this hardened politician told the truth at some 


risk in matters affecting only his own welfare or reputation. 
4D 
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His constant quarrel with his own people, especially the powerful 


Socialist party, arose from their inability to acquire a healthy distrust of 
mankind and to learn where the doctrine of the Social Compact ended 
and the practice of Government began. Proud of his country, he is ccn- 
stantly ashamed of its doctrinaries and he despaired of ever teaching them 
that progress is not attained by phrases. He was disconcerted at the 
impossible propositions for reform put forward by the German. Socialist 
delegates to an international conference for the regulation of working hours 
for women and children, and holds up for their enlightenment the excla- 
mation of the French Socialist delegate Millerand, “‘ Que diable, avant 
tout il faut que l’industrie marche!” He envies rival nations for their 
capacity to produce reformers who remain in touch with realities, and 
cites Clemenceau, the veteran enemy of tradition, “‘ who, once he became 
minister, ordered the troops to fire on strikers and coldly replied, when 
his previous speeches were contrasted with this cruel episode, “ A présent 
te suis de l'autre cété de la barricade !”’ 

It never entered the Chancellor’s mind that he himself could justly be 
accused of defending cruelty—the use of the adjective ‘“‘ cruel ” before the 
word ‘‘ episode ” shows the inclination of his own feelings. If the shooting 
of strikers was necessary for the greatest good of the greatest number 
(including, he may have thought, of the strikers themselves) he was pre- 
pared to condone it. Otherwise it was a grave mistake since on the whole 
the public dislikes shooting. 

He makes his own defence to the sentimentalists quite unconsciously, 
and in another connection : 

In the spring of 1904 General von Trotha, a smart Foot Guardsman, had been 
entrusted with the conduct of operations in South West Africa. To dispose of the 
Hereros more quickly he suggested that they should be driven—women, children 
and all—into a waterless desert, where a certain and lingering death would confront 
them. I informed His Majesty that I would never give my consent to the sug- 
gestion. The Kaiser at first seemed surprised, then he began to grow agitated. 
To my contention that such action would be unchristian he replied that Christian 
thoughts were not applicable to heathens and savages. I said to him: “I will 
dispense with the Sermon on the Mount, and set aside all theological arguments, 
all I need quote is a very profane thinker—Talleyrand, who said when the Duc 
d’Enghien had been shot: ‘ C'est pire qu’un crime, c’est une faute.’ Wars are not 
fought by military weapons alone ; politics must also carry weight.” 

The use of the word “ politics” as a synonym for what is amongst private 
persons called “ humanity ” is significant. 

Over and over again in these two long volumes one is shocked by dicta 
which turn out on reflection to be merely expressions of unfamiliar com- 
mon sense—the sort of device that Mr. G. K. Chesterton so often uses with 
such devastating effect, though in Biilow the phrases are the artless expres- 


sion of his own beliefs rather than the artist’s effort to alter the beliefs of 


others. “‘ The first, the supreme duty, of a State is to persist.” “ The 
policy of a great country cannot be conducted on sympathies and anti- 
pathies.”” “‘ Moral weakness which, in politics, constitutes the sin against 
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the Holy Ghost.” These simple concepts are Machiavellian, if the senti- 
mentalists will ; and they may seem a confession of defeat to the idealists 
who would like to see the relationships between states as between men 
conducted on a basis of unworldly justice ; but for politicians they are 
axiomatic. And in these volumes they not only produce an effect of reality, 
but they lend credibility to the foresight to which their author lays claim. 

For he asserts time and again, and produces documents to substantiate 
his assertions, that had he continued as Chancellor he would never have 
permitted Germany to enter a European war. Writing to his brother in 
1906, during the Algeciras crisis, he says : 

The business of the German government is simply to look after the permanent 
interests of the Empire. ‘That is what I have done, and I consider I have done my 
country good service. I may tell you quite categorically that any other policy 
would have jeopardized the safety of Germany. It might even have conjured up 
the spectre of a World War. It was not for me to expose the nation without cause 
to such a contingency. So long as I remain Chancellor I shall continue, undis- 
turbed by aspersions and misrepresentations, to pursue only such courses as will 
not endanger the future of the German people. I refuse to play va banque with 
the treasure of the national welfare, honour, and future well-being entrusted to me. 


It is not unfair to surmise that this cool reasoning, these unshakeable 
considerations of expediency, this hard-headed balancing of means and 
end, in short this truly Machiavellian policy, might have averted the 
greatest disaster that has ever visited the earth. 

Whatever the future may think of the political dogmas and practice 
expounded in this work, there can be no two opinions of its personal side. 
As an unconscious autobiography it is very nearly a masterpiece, but as a 
deliberate portrait of the late Emperor it attains that stature fully. The 
study of William II is very nearly Boswellian in the selection of detail, 
its amplitude and depth, its sympathetic and humorous understanding. 

The relationship itself, apart from the character of the two men who 
composed it, is extraordinarily interesting. The Kaiser was a consti- 
tutional monarch, limited in his power by a Reichstag elected on a broad 
basis of suffrage. He might turn out the assembly and choose his own 
ground for a new election, but so long as it existed it controlled the purse 
strings and dictated internal policy. The ministers, however, were appoint- 
ed by the Kaiser and dismissed by him. They were rarely members of 
the Reichstag and were responsible not to it, but to the sovereign. The 
Chancellor was the link between Emperor and cabinet and Emperor and 


- Reichstag. It was his function to reconcile the ruler and the ministers 


on questions of policy, then to explain that policy to the assembly and 
either coax or coerce it into support. The system largely resembled that 


~ which prevailed in England during the early years of James I’s reign. 


The result was often chaotic and not seldom comic. Biilow was by 


temperament a monarchist and had little belief in the wisdom of popular 
‘assemblies. But he was likewise extremely sceptical of his own monarch’s 
own fitness to rule without his own unsleeping supervision. He was 
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quite willing to accept the machiavellian dictum on the correct function 
of royal servants, that princes ought to leave affairs of reproach to the 
management of others, and keep those of grace in their own hands, and 
proved it by courageously taking the odium of the celebrated Daily 
Telegraph interview on himself. But the Kaiser seemed unable to dis- 
tinguish between affairs of grace and those of reproach ; his ebullient 
temperament led him constantly to pronouncements which seemed to 
him not only proper but divinely inspired ; and with dismay this im- 
pulsive, childish, magniloquent prince was made to understand that the 
ensuing uproar was only what was to have been expected. The relation 
between these two was very much that of a dour, sorely-tried governess 
explaining to an exuberant, petulant child that its elders were more 
annoyed than amused at its irrepressible cleverness. 


age OH 


There have been books and books about the Kaiser, including an } 
autobiographical apologia from his own pen. But none of them contain a — 


picture of him to be compared with this thorough, penetrating, remorse- 
less study. He resembles the hero of some large realistic novel whose 
author has created him with brutal yet fascinated detachment. All the 
complexities that covered an essential simplicity, the attitudes and poses, 
the heedless egoism, the homely kindliness, the crass public vanity and 
winning personal thoughtfulness, are all revealed by a cunning selection 
of incident that seems to lack all hint of cunning. 

His naiveté was almost incredible, but often it was delightful as well. 
Who can resist the picture of the young man walking across the terraces 
at Windsor, and annoying the stout Prussian soldiers of his entourage by 


pointing to Windsor Tower and saying to them, “‘ From this ‘Tower the © 
world is ruled.” And then, after inspecting the apartments assigned to ~ 


him, turning to Biilow and saying with a delighted expression : 
This is the finest reception and the most inspiring impression of my life. Here, 


where as a child I went holding my mother’s hand and marvelling, modestly and 


timidly at the splendour, I am now staying as Emperor-King. 


It is the pleasure of a child whose elders recognise that he is growing up. 

But this naiveté could also be trying to his advisers. One can imagine 

the fury of the Chancellor and the Admiralty when their Imperial master, 
at a dinner at the Yacht Club, said : 

When, as a little boy, I was allowed to visit Plymouth and Portsmouth, hand 

in hand with kind aunts and friendly admirals, I admired the proud English ships 

in those two superb harbours. Then there arose in me the wish to build ships of 


my own like these some day, and when I was grown up to possess as fine a navy 
as the English. 


It is too incredible ; the English jealously watching the growth of the 


German fleet while the German ruler reveals in an expansive boast the — 


innermost secret of his country’s policy; the Reichstag stubbornly 
questioning the need for increased naval expenditures while the emperor 
talks as if the object of the expenditure were merely to gratify his personal 


whim. No wonder that in his suave response the astute and feared uncle, — 
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Edward VII, pulled his nephew’s leg; no wonder that the anxious 
Chancellor forbade Wolff’s agency to publish the speech before he had 
revised it. And to cap the delicious situation there is the Kaiser saying to 
Biilow, after reading the Chancellor’s amended version of the speech, 
without any anger, but in a somewhat mournful voice, “‘ You have made 
me another speech—and you’ve left out just the best bits.” : 
With the author’s own character there is no space to deal in detail. 
He reveals it as fully, though not so deliberately, as he does his master’s. 
He was a conscientious statesman, a loyal servant, a patriotic German, 
an erudite gentleman, a polished man of the world. He was very vain, 
both of his talents and of his reputation amongst his equals. The larger 
vanity only the future can fully justify, if it was justifiable ; the smaller 
is unimportant and usually amusing. He loves recording press and per- 
sonal comments on his speeches. Quite irrelevantly he will tuck in at 
frequent intervals such a phrase as “‘ Sir Charles Dilke . . . declared that 
Prince Biilow’s speech on the 14th December 1906 was one of the best 
that any statesman had pronounced.” At times the vanity is less engaging, 
as when he allows the reader to know that he mourned his best friend, 


_ Herbert Bismarck’s death, though it benefited him, and quotes Philip 


Eulenberg’s letter of condolence, “‘ You regret his death because you are 

a good man.” One cannot help recalling certain instinctive feelings that 

a certain type of Teutonic honesty is rather unlovely and unnecessary. 
The book is full of humour, yet it is very difficult to feel that the author 


is always, or even often, aware of it. Certainly he seems quite devoid of 


that quality when he is asked to recommend suitable reading to quiet the 
Kaiser during one of the latter’s spells of mental instability : 

At the first suitable opportunity I suggested such mental hygiene to the Emperor, 
though scrupulously avoiding the tone of a pedagogue. I even mentioned certain 
books to him—Schopenhauer’s Parerga and Paralipomena, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt’s Letters to a Friend, Thucydides and certain of Plato’s Dialogues, Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre, etc. But I do not think my Imperial master listened. 

But any doubt on the subject of our author’s humour should be settled. 
by his own account of his interview with Joseph Chamberlain. He was 
trying to convince the Colonial Secretary that the Kaiser’s belligerent 


- speeches did not represent the true sentiment of Germany and to impress 


te 


_ the Englishman with the real nature of Germany’s greatness, “‘ which was. 


not political but cultural.” In so doing he makes the modest claim that 
“our people, itself richly endowed in many directions, had endowed 
humanity with greater gifts than any other people in the world since the 
Greeks.”’ What the Englishman said in reply is not recorded. Itis a great pity. 

But perhaps humour would be a demerit in a politician. Probably a 
‘sense of reality yokes better in the chariot of state with earnestness than 
with humour, for the latter may breed with his yoke-fellow a mere weary 
cynicism. It is probably better for humanity to hope and to stumble than 


to sit down sceptically by the wayside. For then there would be nothing 


either to hope for or to laugh at. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MARK RUTHERFORD 


(To the Editor of Tuk Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—With reference to Sir William Hale-White’s letter about my article on Mark 

Rutherford, I must apologise for my errors in dates, which, I admit, were lamentable. 
But why should my mention of “ these twins ” imply that they were his only children ? 
Also, I did not deny that Hale-White was a journalist ; I only stated that he did not write a 
book until he was fifty. A pamphlet can scarcely be described as a book. 

As to his wife’s taste for poetry, I can only quote from page 93 of the Groombridge Diary : 


He [Hale-White] told me that as a young man he was enthusiastic over poetry, more 
so even than in after years, and used to wander about the London streets at 6 a.m. reading 
Tennyson’s Maud, and so on. His wife did not understand that kind of poetry. 


Surely the following descriptions are of “‘ terrible hysteria”, and not merely of “ nervous 
symptoms ”’ : 

Groombridge Diary, p. 382: “‘ He told me this morning he had had one of his strange 
visions. Nobody could ever, he said, understand what he meant by these visions. So far 
as I can make out they have been worse since his illness, or rather, I should say, his mental 
troubles have taken the form of these visions. This may be from the result of morphia, 
but at the same time it is quite possible he has suffered from them all his life. I dis- 
tinctly remember his having one of them in the first summer before his illness.” 


On p. 384 Miss Smith gives a long description of one of Hale-White’s fits. Hale-White 


himself wrote how his hypochondria caused him “ to suffer the torments of madness and yet 
remain perfectly sane’ ; and describes the symptoms of his disorder as ‘‘ depression and 


fear.” In 1908, five years before his death, he wrote: “ For the last four or five weeks I have 


‘: been afflicted with this ‘ horrible hysteria.’”’ Miss Smith in r1gro finds him (p. 847) “ all 
- huddled up . . . directly I came, he bounced up, flung his arms round me and burst into 


tears ’’—-surely indicating a state of hysteria. 

As to his Bible reading, she notes on p. 5: “‘ He gave me his Bible [March, 1908] and 
tells me that he reads the Bible every morning and has done so for fifty years. He rises 
early, 5.30, and from that time until 8 o’clock he gives no other account of himself beyond that 
he reads the Bible, also certain plays of Shakespeare and then “the Bible all over again.’” 

Fifthly, and lastly, as to denying that the characters in his books were portraits of particu- 


lar people, he emphatically stated, p. 66, that “‘ he never created a character in his life, 


never sat down to write without having somebody before his mind’s eye.” : 
Surely Hale-White would not have troubled deliberately to misrepresent his first wife’s 


% tastes, his own maladies, his matutinal activities and his literary methods ? It is a long time 


now since the day on which “‘ he was alive and was dead,” and perhaps his son’s memory is 


_ dimmed.—Yours, etc., 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him, 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE Huntington Library is known, at least by name, to every person 
interested in old books. This institution has now taken to issuing its own 
bibliographical magazine, The Huntington Library Bulletin, which is to_ 
appear at irregular intervals, and is published in America and England by 
the Harvard and Oxford University Presses. 'T'wo issues have so far appeared (num- 
ber 1, price 10s. 6d., number 2, price £1) and they contain a great deal of interesting 
matter, including an account of the career of Henry Edwards Huntington, both in” 
business and as a collector. In the latter capacity, at any rate, he was probably unique, — 
for he was a collector, not so much of books, as of libraries, who bought whole col- 
lections, sometimes containing thousands of volumes, at a time for preference. The 
tale of how he added collection to collection, not for himself but in order that he might 
create a wonderful library, which would be a centre of learning for the West Coast of 
America, is a wonderful thing. The man clearly had an inspiration, and he had, more- 
over, an immense belief in the future of California as one of the most important regions 
in the development of American civilisation. Among the other contents of the first 
two issues of the Bulletin are check-lists of the Incunabula Medica, and of the English 
Newspapers and Periodicals before 1801, in the library. Sir William Beveridge, who 
recently visited the library, has an article called Some Explorations in San Marino— 
San Marino being the name of Huntington’s ranch in California on which the library 
and art gallery now stand. In this article Sir William gives an account of his examina- 
tion of the Battle Abbey Memorial Rolls up to 1530 and the Stowe, Huntingdon and 
Ellesmere Collections of seventeenth-century (and later) manuscripts. He concludes 
with some general considerations upon the Huntington library as a place of research 
in English history, and points out both the obvious disadvantage of having these 
documents so far away from their fellows (e.g., in the Record Office), and also the less" 
obvious, but possibly more important, advantage that there is in the location in Cali- 
fornia of ‘‘ so many bits of England.” 


ie Ne, 


Si > 


1 Eee ean of these notes will be glad to hear that Frances Reynolds’s portrait 
of Anna Williams, to which reference was made in the January issue of THE 
Lonpon Mercury, has, as was hoped, been acquired for the Johnson House in Gough 
Square. This happy result is due to the generosity of a number of subscribers 
among whom a prominent place must, I understand, be given to Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
the well-known American bookseller. It is also pleasant to learn that the printing i 
these pages of the appeal for subscriptions was not without result. 


| HAVE recently been given, by a friend, the first (January) number of a new 
monthly periodical, The American Book Collector, edited by Messrs. Charles F. 
Heartman and Harry B. Weiss. The publisher’s address is 102 North Avenue, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, and the price is fifty cents a copy, or $4 annually. The 
American Book Collector is a lively production, and contains some features that see 
to me particularly useful. One of these is the first of a series of articles on The Car 
and Preservation of Books, by Messrs. E. Zaehnsdorf and C. I, Hutchins, whose 
subject is one that is remarkably little understood, by the generality of collectors, and 
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seldom written about. The first article of the series deals with the preservation of 
leather bindings. A beginning is also made, by Messrs. K. Rede and C. F, Heartman 
of A Census of First Editions and Source Materials By or Relating to Edgar Allan Poe 
in American Public and Private Collections. An article on The American Book Collec- 
tor’s Attitude Towards First Editions contains a good deal of commonsense, and reveals 
a reasonable and thoughtful attitude of mind, and (what is by no means universal 
among writers upon books) a grasp of the general principles of book-production. 
“No second printing can be a first edition,” says this magazine, and though the 
statement seems at first sight painfully obvious, it is one against all sorts of special 
pleaders have recently attempted to argue, in one way or another. : 


os ae first edition of Sheridan’s The Critic, complete with half-title, is a very rare 
book indeed. Copies of The Critic, which may or may not be first editions, and 
which lack their half-titles, are, however, quite common. I am informed that an in- 
genious individual, perceiving these faults, has recently had made for him a block of 
the half-title—with what intent, collectors of Sheridan may judge for themselves. 


HAT useful publication Book-Auction Records continues upon its course, and 
there has just arrived from the publishers, Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son and 
Stiles, of 39 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, the first part of Volume 29. In 
this are contained some four thousand records of books sold in London, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow during the last three months of 1931. As a special supplement the prices 


of Lord Lothian’s books, sold in New York in January, are added. If I may make a 


- suggestion to the publishers of this admirable work of reference, it is that its price 


should be printed somewhere upon it—for on the copy that has been sent to this 


office for review I can find no note of the cost. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE fourth and final part of the library of the late George Thorn-Drury, K.C., 

was sold at Sotheby’s on February 22nd and the next two days. The sum 
realised was about £3,600, bringing the total for the 3,114 lots of the whole sale up to 
almost £11,700—certainly a satisfactory result in these times. Some of the most 
important lots in this final portion, and their prices, were the following :—a collection 
of over 600 broadsides and ballads, chiefly seventeenth-century, £600 ; John Dryden, 
Religio Laici, quarto, 1682, first issue, £250—this cost ‘Thorn-Drury three guineas, it 
is said; John Dryden, Prologue to a New Play, Call’d The Disappointment, single 
leaf folio, 1684, otherwise unrecorded, £245; Sir John Harrington, Epigrams, the 
author’s manuscript, specially written for presentation to Prince Henry, 1605, 
£185 ; and The Nine Muses, or, Poems written by Nine Severall Ladies upon the Death 
of the late Famous Fohn Dryden, Esq., folio, 1700, the publisher’s dedication copy to 
Charles Montague, afterwards Lord Halifax, £72. An interesting part of the catalogue 
was that devoted to poetical miscellanies, chiefly of the first half of the eighteenth 


century. These sold quite well, in a small way, some thirty volumes bringing in a 
total of about £70. Only one or two of them were sold separately, among these being 


the very rare A New Miscellany : Being a Collection of Pieces of Poetry from Bath, 


Tunbridge, Oxford, Epsom and other Places, 8vo. [1726], which fetched £7 5s.; and 


_ the two parts of David Lewis’s Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hands, 8 vo., 1726 


Thies: 


and 1730, which sold for £4 15s. It will probably be a very long time before a collec- 
tion of English poetry and drama of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 


as interesting as the Thorn-Drury library, is again formed. : 
4 
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JANG these notes go to press, it is announced that Mr. A. Chester Beatty is to sell, 


through Messrs. Sotheby, his famous collection of illuminated manuscripts. 
This will be dispersed in a series of four or five annual sales, the first of which is to 
be held on or about June 7th of this year. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. B. H. BLACKWELL, Ltd., of 50 & 51 Broad Street, Oxford, have 

just issued their catalogue number 307, which consists entirely of books from 
the library of the late Dr. Herbert Armitage James, President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and before that successively Headmaster of Rossall, Cheltenham and Rugby. 
He was also, at one time, a House master at Marlborough, and many thousands of 
boys and young men (of whom I was one) must have passed through his hands at one 
time or another. Many of these, who cherish an affection for James’s memory, may 
care to have a volume from his library—and now is their chance. I myself have 
written (I hope successfully) for his copy of my great-great-grandfather’s life—for 


those who are of Welsh blood have a specially good chance of obtaining an appropriate — 


book from this list. One of James’s most brilliant pupils at Rugby was Rupert Brooke, 
and among the books here offered are the Poems, 1911, for £21, and, for £5, a collec- 
tion of sixteen Rugby School pamphlets, including Rupert Brooke’s prize poem, of 
1905, The Bastille. Most of the books, I ought perhaps to add, are much less expen- 


sive than these two, and are mostly priced in shillings rather than pounds. A good ~ 


photograph of James is reproduced on the cover of this catalogue. 


N attractive collection of eighteenth-century poetry is, among other things, © 


included in catalogue number 43 of Messrs. Elkin Mathews Ltd., of 33 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. Here I notice, for example, Elijah Fenton’s Poems on Several 
Occasions, 8vo., 1717, for £1 10s., and Thomas Fitzgerald’s little book of the same 
title, published in 1733, for the same price. The latter volume is, in my experience, 
extremely uncommon. Incidentally, thirty shillings seems to be the popular price, in 
this list, for books called Poems on Several Occasions, for this price is asked also for 
those of Joseph Mitchell, 2 volumes, 1729, and of Thomas Parnell, 1722. Edward 
Cobden’s similarly named book of 1748 is, it is true, only priced twelve shillings,— 
but then Cobden (if my memory serves me right) is quite unreadable. 


iy) Beeriae PICKERING AND CHATTO, of 1 King Street, St. James’s, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1. in their list number 275 concentrate their attention upon books 
of the nineteenth century. I fear I have no space to deal properly with this catalogue, 
but an interesting minor item, that catches my eye, is “ F. Anstey’s ” Vice Versa, 
first edition, 8vo., published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.,in 1882, for which £3 3s. 
is asked. Five guineas (much less than was being charged a couple of years ago) is 
the price of a set of the first editions of the five volumes, 8vo., 1849, 1855, and 
1861, of Macaulay’s History of England, in the original cloth. What is described as 
a “very fine copy” of Darwin’s Origin of Species, 8vo., 1859, in the original cloth, is 
priced £50. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE GOSPELS IN PROCTOR’S GREEK TYPE 


NTIL this austerely beautiful edition of the Gospels* came in February 
from the Clarendon Press, only two books had been printed in Robert 
Proctor’s “ Otter ” type—the Oresteia of Aeschylus in 1904 and Homer’s 
Odyssey in 1909. And now we have the most precious of all texts printed 


in the type which of all modern founts is most worthy of it, fulfilling an aspiration long 


nursed, I know, by Sir Emery Walker, to whom, jointly with Mr. Sydney Cockerell, it 
passed by the will of its designer after his lonely death on an Austrian Alp in 1903. 
Proctor took for his model the Greek type used for the New Testament in the 
Complutensian polyglot Bible printed for Cardinal Ximénez at Alcal4 in Spain in 
1514. Although it was claimed that the Greek fount was modelled on the character 
of an ancient MS. of the New Testament, sent by Pope Leo X from the Vatican 
Library for the purpose of the great Bible, it owes much of its admirable character to 
Jenson’s Greek and to other Greek founts related to it. “‘ In fact,” says Mr. Victor 
Scholderer in his Greek Printing Types, 

it is the last and the most beautiful example of the Jensonian class of type, carrying it 

to the limit of its possibilities, and is fairly entitled to its generally acknowledged position 

as the king of all Greek founts. 
It was Proctor himself who revealed its magnificence. 

The new Oxford text is printed in quarto on Batchelor’s paper, bearing William 
Morris’s watermark of a primrose plant between his initials W M. The head- 


_ lines are printed in red upper-case letters, and a red paragraph mark indicates 


ee 


oe ee 


~ 
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the beginning of each chapter. The title-page has a bold and dignified setting in the 


capitals of Caslon’s Old-Face, which, however, with its very thick and very thin 


strokes does not seem to accord with the even richness of the heavy Greek text. The 


~ volume is cased in paper boards with a canvas back, which its possessor, if he is wise, 


will at once have changed for a binding in every way worthy of so noble a book. 


A “ DOLPHIN ” GEORGICS OF VERGIL:' 

4 i ‘HERE are not many left who remember the author of Lorna Doone as an 
accomplished Latin scholar, a poet, and the translator of Vergil’s Georgics into 

heroic couplets. Mr. George Jones gives us a handsome reprint of Blackmore’s 

rendering of the Georgicst, printed on an imperial octavo page in a large size (18-pt.) 


of the beautiful letter which Mr. Jones himself adapted for use with the Linotype 
- composing machine from the types of sixteenth-century French printers, and 


called “ Estienne ” after the best-known family of them all. The setting of these 
pages shows how well of late years the linotype has been brought into the service of 


_ fine printing, thanks to the practical skill, combined with and quickened by a sympa- 


thetic knowledge of historical printing, which Mr. Jones himself has applied to the 
functioning of the machine. In spite of its Estienne type the thick leading and wide 


_ spacing of the lines suggest the century of Baskerville and Bodoni rather than that of 
_ Stephanus. For the title and half-title and for some of the headings, Mr. Jones has 


Ree ee ec 
* The Four Gospels in the Original Greek. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. Five Guineas. 
+ The Georgics of Vergil. Translated by R. D. Blackmore, M.A. London: G. W. 


Jones At the Sign of The Dolphin, Gough Square. 500 copies. 3 guineas. 
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used a “ Civilité ” letter, also taken from an early source. Each of the four books 


has for frontispiece a pastoral scene, engraved on wood by “ Edward Carrick,” who — 


is the son of Mr. Gordon Craig. Besides classical grace and idyllic charm these 
engravings have a typographical quality which fits them admirably for their place in 
this book. 


THE CARE AND REPAIR OF BOOKS 

HE dry climate of the United States of America presents problems of its own 
OT hence the durability of books and bindings, which are dealt with in this 
practical little manual*, compiled by Mr. H. M. Lydenberg and Mr. John Archer of 
the New York Public Library. The authors prescribe also for the treatment of a 
much larger number of ailments to which books are subject in all countries, coming 


AS tll PR As EF 


from wear and tear, careless handling, the decay of paper in binding, and the depreda- — 
tions of insects or other vermin. The author’s colleagues in these countries as well as — 
in their own will find here practical advice for the care of books from their first coming — 


to the library and throughout their subsequent life. There are chapters on their 


repair and mending, the treatment of paper and vellum and of cloth and leather — 
bindings, and a useful list of other works written about the care of books under one ~ 


or other of its manifold aspects. 


PHILOBIBLON 
Zé l ‘HIS excellent little magazine, which Herr Reichner issues ten times a year 


from Vienna (6 Strohmayergasse, VI), has entered upon its fifth yearly volume. — 
The three numbers which have already come to hand for 1932 have much that bears - 
upon the approaching centenary of Goethe’s death. For their share in the celebrations — 
German bookmen are organizing an exhibition of books in all languages relating ~ 


to Goethe, to be held at Leipzig from May to September. Dr. Arthur Riimann’s 
article ‘‘ Ein Jahrhundert Goethe-Illustration,”’ which begins in Philobiblon for Janu- 
ary and is continued in the following month, reproduces a number of engraved illustra- 
tions to Goethe as well as a pencil drawing by Goethe himself. In the January 
number is printed Rudolf Koch’s address to his fellow members of the Double Crown 
Club. He professes his indebtedness to three Englishmen who have influenced his 
life and career from youth upwards—William Shakespeare, William Morris, and, 
lastly, Edward Johnston, whose book on Writing has long been used by himself and 
by his pupils. An inset in the same number, in which Konrad Haebler, the most 


eminent of living bibliographers, relates how his research into Spanish history first — 


made him acquainted with the books of the earliest printers and so became a starting- 
point for his study of incunabula, is printed as an inset in Rudolf Koch’s Wallau- 


Schrift, a semi-Gothic letter of great beauty and admirable clearness, cast at the - 


Klingspor foundry. In these notes I have sometimes had occasion to observe how easy 
it is to read a good black letter type, compared with the thin debased roman which is 
impairing the eyesight of our generation. A type such as this makes one feel inclined 


to deplore the movement in modern German printing towards roman letter ; for it 


shows that the old German tradition may be quickened into new life and strength by 
an accomplished craftsman such as Koch, a master of type-design. ; 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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* The Care and Repair of Books. By H. M. Lydenberg and John Archer. New York : 
The R. R. Bowker Company. Two dollars. ; 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


E have had a good deal of variety lately in London in musical novelties, 

both old and new. We have had new music from France in the shape of 

Ravel’s piano concerto ; new music from Russia in Prokoviev’s Concerto 

for violin; new music from Germany in Hindemith’s Konzertmusik 

for Strings and Brass; new music from Switzerland in Othmar Schoek’s Elegy : 

and astonishing “new music” in the Festival of French Music from the twelfth 

to the eighteenth centuries. The immediate lesson that leaps to the ear is that music 

as an art does not progress or alter very much : it is only in technique, complexity 

and mechanical improvement of instruments that there is an apparent development ; 

the second and less obvious, but hardly more debatable lesson is that without France 

and Italy European civilisation and art would have been ina sorry, dull way. When the 

Teutonic nations have provided a solid working foundation of technical achievement, 
the Latin countries have produced the vivacity, the wit and the new ideas. 

Ravel in his new Concerto shows wit, technique and originality. His original idea 
was obviously to produce a concerto of the Mozartian type, which should give scope 
for virtuosity in the pianist, which should be not over-long and which should provide 
subtlety, delicacy and vivacity for that point in the programme at which the concerto 
is generally placed. I have had the opportunity of hearing the work twice—in Paris 
and in London—and I feel he has succeeded most admirably in what he has set out 
to do. The movements are short, the orchestration full of delicious subtleties, and the 
pianist has ample scope for display of his or her virtuosity without ever throwing the 
solo instrument too much to the fore out of the general orchestral focus. Ravel has 
drawn to some extent on the rather pleasant period of rag-time, when ragtime was 
beginning to merge into jazz ; but otherwise he has used very much the material that 
we have come to expect of him. His tunes are seldom very good tunes ; but they are 
nearly always good enough to pass muster ; they have always enough original charac- 
ter to become memorable enough to support the movement ; and they always are 
most beautifully invented for the purpose of orchestral treatment. The first move- 
ment is almost “jolly ”: there are some amusing pieces of syncopation, some bril- 
liant work for the soloist which is yet not complicated to listen to; and a rather 
curious harp solo, which I suspect of being slightly out of focus ; but as Ravel was 
the real discoverer of modern harp technique and so obviously loves the harp noises 
one cannot grudge him this excursion, which is a kind of echo of the piano part and 
provides an interesting study of the essential differences in the instruments. ‘The 
second movement is sheer beauty ; a simple tune with a rather dry accompaniment, 
which is taken up by the orchestra, which is then accompanied by delicate arabesques 
from the piano in a wholly Mozartian way. The last movement is a riot of fun ; 
lots of slightly old-fashioned syncopation and some amusing effects with trombone 
slides which are used to distract attention from rather elaborate modulations in the 
same way as a conjuror will hide his method of producing a bowl of goldfish by 
spectacular effects with his other hand. The concerto obviously pleased the audience 
if not the critics, and the conductor, Ravel in person, plainly enjoyed the feeling 
that he had produced exactly the effect he wanted. It will be most interesting to hear 

the concerto he has written for Herr Wittgenstein, the one-handed pianist, in which I 
understand he had quite different objects in view. 


. 
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The Prokoviev concerto was sheer glorification of the virtuoso violinist. He 
must have almost exhausted the technical possibilities of the violin. So amazing 
was the virtuosity of the violinist, M. Szigeti, that it was almost impossible to concen- 
trate attention on the musical content of the work. Prokovieft seems to have settled 
down determinedly to exploit the possibilities of gaiety and Jégéreté in music, if one 
can judge from his violin Concerto, his 3rd piano Concerto, and his new or rather 
réchauffeé Sinfonietta. He likes gay, rather bouncing tunes, and the lightest of orches- 


tral effects and colourings, and on the whole seems to succeed very well, though — 


sometimes his insistence on six-eight gigue time becomes a trifle irritating. 

In this particular concerto he exploits every trick the violinist knows, mostly at a 
prodigious pace: complicated harmonics forte, rapid fortissimo passages sul pontt- 
cello with the mute on ; four note chords on quick up and down bowings ; presto 
alternations of pizzicato and arco, with a hundred other like effects, all used to the 
best advantage musically and within a most musical framework. It is a very light and 
very interesting piece of work ; no one, least of al] I am sure Prokoviev himself, would 
call it great music, but it is wonderful show-piece for the violinist and a most delightful 
piece of work. M. Szigeti is perhaps the greatest musician-violinist now living ; 
it says much for the taste of the audience that he was repeatedly hauled back on to the 
platform to make his bow, and singularly little for the opinion of the critics that they 
would give neither composer nor violinist their proper dues. ‘The Prokoviev third piano 
concerto we shall shortly hear in London. I had the good fortune to hear in Paris, and 
can strongly recommend it. It is a most lovely, original piece of work, and well 
shows M. Prokoviev’s astounding virtuosity as a pianist. His technique is formidable, 
and his style of playing is somewhere near what I consider the ideal. He is able to 
produce that “ chanking ” noise from the piano which is its best and most character- 
istic tone ; and the difficulties of the concerto are such that I doubt if any other 
pianist could do it justice. It is rumoured that M. Prokoviev never practises, and 
advises pianists that if they must practise to play the piano well, they might as well 
go and grow potatoes. It is also rumoured that M. Ravel wrote his piano concerto 
with the object of playing it himself, but when he had written it found it the better part 
of valour to induce Mlle. Long to play it—and very well she performed it. Such are 
the stories that grow up round favourite composers ! 

Hindemith’s Konzertmusik for strings and brass may, I think, attain to the epithet 
of “‘fine.”” Hindemith’s astounding virtuosity of craftsmanship never fails, nor does 
his abounding forceful energy and vitality. Sometimes, however, he writes rather dry 


“ donnish ”’ music, which is performed for reasons of novelty, but which is apt to do - 


his credit as a fine composer a good deal of harm. This particular Konzertmusik 
reassures us as to his real capacity. The big drive and bite of the strings and the solid 
splendour of the massed brass are really fine in the first and last movements ; and in 
his slow movement he produces some sheerly lovely music. It is in his slow move- 
ments that he most often seems to lack real inspiration, but he has one very beautiful 
mood that shows in the beautiful night-scene at the beginning of his opera Cardillac, 
and in the lovely Nachtsttick from the 1922 piano suite, that never fails to move. 

He is a composer who is much misunderstood by an older and not always wiser 
generation : but it is of the utmost importance that he should be understood, as he 
has perhaps the most important influence over present-day pupils of composition. 


For them it is I think his rhythmic energy which is most attractive ; though often his. 


rather choppy mixed rhythms at a first hearing seem to merge into one rather too 
insistent basic rhythm which irritates. It sounds a commonplace to say that his effects 
lic in the proportionate intervals between his contrapuntal lines ; but his intervals 
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are often so odd that this fact may be overlooked and the ear, wearied of following 
swiftly flowing and diverging lines, tries to slide on some basic harmonic clumps 
which are ugly if heard from a vertical standpoint. Sir Henry Wood, who loves 
strings fortissimo in octaves and a really heavy use of massed brass, gave a most ad- 
mirable performance. 
_ The concert of early French music given by Mr. Anthony Bernard was an astound- 
ing revelation of musical beauty. The earliest music by such great composers as 
Dufay, Machault, Passereau, Claude le Jeune and Mauduit was of necessity 
mainly vocal, and was admirably given by a very flexible choir and a group of solo 
singers who showed real musical sensibility and intuition ; also by a really fine new 
French singer, M. Yves Tinayre who has particular interest in early music. No 
one who was absent can have any conception of the fresh beauty of this early music, 
the rhythmical variety and the harmonic and melodic beauty of even the earliest 
works. Of the performance of the works of Lully and Rameau I perhaps am not 
competent to speak, as I was at the harpischord and in the thick of it, so to speak : 
but I can record the unsuspected power and variety of Rameau’s writing for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra alike. His harmonic strength and variety, and his flexibility of 
line must have come as a revelation to almost all the audience. It is amusing to note 
that one of Lully’s dances from Cadmus was incorporated whole by Purcell into his 
Tempest music, discovering a much closer link between Purcell and French music 
than is generally suspected. No doubt Pelham Humfries, a fellow member of the 
Chapel Royal who was sent by Charles II to France to learn the new music, must 
have brought much of Lully’s music to the notice of his keener contemporaries in 
England. 

To turn to performances ; we have had a fine concert of Russian music under the 
able but unfamiliar conductorship of Nicolai Malko, who obviously inspired his 


- orchestra. We have heard a very live performance of Saint-Saens’ 5th Concerto by 


M. Jan Smeterlin, whose fine tense playing we hear too seldom in England. We have 
heard a most powerful performance of ‘Tschaikovsky’s 1st Piano Concerto by M. 
Lamond and Sir Henry Wood. Sir Henry is always at his best in Tchaikovsky, 
and Mr. Lamond has a most modern method of dealing with the piano, and, besides, 
shares with Busoni and Percy Grainger the gift of being able to dissolve notes into a 
wash of colour without destroying perfect individual playing of each single note. It 
was a real joy to hear Miss Maggie Teyte in Fauré’s exquisite setting of the Bonne 
Chanson, with light orchestral accompaniment ; and one cannot imagine a more 
sensitive performance of Ravel’s Scheherazade, also given by her. She has not only a 
voice, but a real love and understanding of music. Mme. Schumann recently delighted 
a large audience by her rendering of three Bach Arias from Cantatas. The liveliness 
and flexibility of her voice were a joy to hear. Es ist vollbracht must be one of Bach’s 
most beautiful airs. The piano continuo was a mistake. 

At the Music Society Mr. Tertis and Miss Harriet Cohen gave a good performance 
of a rather diffuse Bax Sonata. Bax never seems to be able to give direct expression 


to what he wants to say. Mr. Tertis and M. Mangeot also ably played one of the 


beautiful and difficult Mozart Duos. si 
I am glad to see that Borodin’s lovely B minor Symphony has been recorded by His 


-Master’s Voice, apparently for the first time. Mr. Coates is obviously the right 
conductor for the work, and the recording is excellent. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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THREE LOVES. By A.J. Cronin. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. By Rapctyrre Hat. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
MARINE PARADE. By Ivor Brown. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

THE LOST GLEN. By Nett M. Gunn. Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. 
SEVERAL OCCASIONS. By Mary Butts. Wishart. 6s. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT MADNESS. By Sgan O’Faozain. 7s. 6d. 


R. CRONIN’S Hatter’s Castle was one of the most successful first noveis 

since the War, and it deserved its success. It was easy to pick holes in it. 
Seldom did author so pile agony on agony ; seldom did author make such demands 
upon his readers’ credulity. But such was the force of his own feeling that he com- 
pelled a temporary belief. This was no world that we knew, but it seemed real 
enough, and long as the book was, the reader was carried on breathlessly to the end. 
The question then arose : could the author do another good book, and could he do 
anything different ? As a melodramatist he could not beat his own best, having ex- 
ploited all the fortissimos of brutality, mania, violent conflict and tragic accident. 
Would he attempt to write another Hatter’s Castle, or would he work along another 
vein ? Possibilities were evident: for one thing he might devote himself to the 
exhibition of more normal characters, for another he showed in certain chapters a 
talent for richly humorous “ genre pictures ’’ which might well be more fully em- 
ployed. He has, in the event, done something quite unexpected. He is still on the 
Clyde ; despair, mania, and sudden accident still besprinkle his pages, though rather 
as incidents than as main events. But he is much quieter than before. Humorous 
relief is less, not more, prominent. He is concerned solely with the fortunes and 
character of one woman, Lucy Moore, who monopolizes his attention even more 
than Madame Boraz monopolized Flanbert’s. 

She loved her husband, too possessively : she drove him to revolt and death, and 
was left self-pitying and bewildered. She loved her son, and wanted to monopolize 
him, working herself to the bone for him, but jealous when he was taken up by persons 
shallower and less prosperous than herself: the boy might have been handled, 
but she drove him to callousness by her devouring intensity. Alone, she fell upon 
the bosom of the Church : we leave her lying dead upon a mortuary slab. 

Summarized, it all sounds very dismal. Yet, so complete is Mr. Cronin’s belief 
in his own story, so firm is his grasp of his characters, so vivid are his descriptions of 
scenes, so efficient his prose, that once more he brings us complete self-forgetfulness 
and transports us into a new and exciting world. Lucy Moore in life would probably 
impale us to madness with her pale whimpering, for all her capacity for self-sacrifice : 
completely shown and known she is always interesting and often sympathetic. I 
suppose it is hopeless to ask Dr. Cronin for one really attractive, or even one fortu- 
nate character : sunshine to him, at present, is an effective contrast to the pervading 
darkness. But he is never like the dyspeptics: he is energetic and passionate and 
eagerly interested in life, however dark it may seem to him. Every man has his 
limitations : we should be grateful for Mr. Cronin’s positive qualities. Such enthusi- 
asm, such sustained power of hard intellectual and imaginative work, such faith in the 
value of life, such awareness of all the phases of a complicated society, are rare in an 
age chiefly occupied with the iridescent surface of things, and too tired to be more than 
cynical, or witty, or asethetic. He is of the Victorian breed. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall’s novel is a difficult subject to approach ; it is of the allegorical 
order, and where the author may step in the reviewer may well fear to tread. A young 
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Provengal peasant appears, here, in the situations and with the characteristics of 
Christ. His father is a carpenter in the village of Saint-Loup-Sur-Mer, “ In a quiet 
curve of the coast of Province,” and Christophe early discovers in himself an un- 
comfortable belief that he carries the power of healing in his hands ; he is constantly 
puzzled by the differences between himself and his companions ; he perceives the 
incongruities of the peasants’ pious beliefs and their callous behaviour ; in the end, 
drawn into the War, he is spiritually crucified. The purpose of the book is vague, 
but the writing, and the mis-en-scene that is created for the setting of the story, are 
things of definite value. Miss Hall gets the coloured provengal scenery, the clear 
southern air, the simple peasants and the life of their little community into a picture 
that is informed by knowledge and understanding. Her writing is firm and con- 
fident, with a thread of humour—like a twinkling eye in an impassive face—pervading 
the plainest of statements. Each character is an individual study made with sympathy 
and insight ; the whole book is, as it were, an overflowing of impressions received 
n ns 6 much from a study as from a reception, an absorbtion, of the atmosphere of 
the place at first hand. Province has an allurement that has been felt by every artist 
who has ever visited it: Miss Hall has felt it too and her “ reaction ” has produced 
this very fine and remarkable book. That “‘ the Master ” (vide the quotation on 
the title page . . . “ for ye know not when the master of the house cometh ” . . . etc.) 
should have come again among these simple lives is quite a comprehensible emotional. 
inspiration ; it adds poignancy and depths to the story and gives the author oppor- 
tunities for writing some long spiritual discourses which will interest many readers 
and harm none. For a quotation, this description of the little town in which the 
story takes place, is as good as any. 
A church with its belfry in which one may see the chime of bells swinging ; the old fish 
market, renowned for fine langoustes, and three cafés frequented by fisherman, sailors, 
and sometimes by artists with their wives and their models. The streets, which are 
narrow and tortuous, are but ill adapted for the passage of motors ; moreover in summer 
_ their heat is relentless, while in winter they are swept and reswept by the mistral. Yet 
innumerable fruit tiees surround the town, and these in the midst of plentiful vineyards. 
And this, of Christophe’s parents : 

Arm in arm near the font stood the earthly parents : Jousé, a mighty and comely man 
in spite of that fact that he was ageing, his head covered with thick small curls, and his 
plentiful beard also curly, but touched here and there with streaks of grey, for at this 
time Jousé was nearing fifty. Marie, a woman of twenty-nine, as brown as the soil and as 
patiently faithful. Her eyes were the eyes of the beasts of the field who eat, and beget 
their kind without question. But unlike these Marie would seldom rest ; forever finding 
some new task to do she must busy herself with perpetual housework. 


This is from the hand of the accomplished writer ; it shows the reader where he is 
and what to expect, and enjoins his further confidence. 

(4A novel written by an equally firm and practised hand comes from Mr. Ivor Brown, 
though his hand has not become so practised through the labour of novel writing. 
This novel, the first, as the publisher points out “ of his maturity,” is written with 
all the clarity and sincerity that one would expect from his pen: it is also written 
with a great deal of imagination and clearly shows that Mr. Brown has a real gift for 
novel writing. His characters in this book are original and genuine ; there is no 
manufactured love-plot, the situations are absolutely natural and inherent in the 
composition of the story. A Dorset sea-side village is invaded by exploiters. But 
they are none of the usual stock in trade performers ; there is a disinterested Ameri- 
can, who is visiting the place of his ancestors, a not so disinterested rolling stone of a 
: | e 
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local ne’er-do-well, and a frankly interested syndicate of money-making prospectors. 
In fact the one bright spot of the business is the charmingly sincere person, Robert 
Tarrant, the home-returning American. He it is who saves the downs from ruin and 
the town from the jerrybuilder. If I admit that the conclusion of the book is not so 
convincing as the beginning it is only by comparison that this becomes noticeable ; _ 
it is on the whole one of the most entertaining books that I have read for a long time. 
The contrasting characters of Robert Tarrant and his wife, and Hugh Chilmark and 
his wife, are the results of an acute observation and the way they are displayed is | 
conspicuously just and kindly, without any of the too common faults of over writing. | 

It is a disappointment to find that The Lost Glen is not nearly so good as Mr. . 
Neil Gunn himself has proved that it might have been. In Morning Tide he wrote a | 
book that moved me from the first page by the direct charm of its language and | 
imagery ; there he wrote like a man who, holding himself in with admirable balance, , 
chooses every word deliberately and well. In this new novel Mr. Gunn seems to have : 
cared more about getting it written out in the required length for a seven and six- - 
penny novel than about the writing itself. His sentences are ill balanced, and their : 
arrangement and punctuation frequently thoroughly ungainly. Here is a passage, , 
taken at random. 

Oh, he knew the impulsive soul had to be disciplined, Youth had always wanted to | 
break away, to rebel, to fly into—chaos. He was no exception. A tiny entity. He knew ' 
that, for the love of equisite learning was somewhere in the marrow. Not boastful learn- : 
ing for its own sake, but learning for its amber honey. 

But honey in the end—not dust. 

Not dust, O God, or our throats choke and we die. Not righteousness of the publican, , 
not uprightness, nor any of the virtues—none of them. They are too hard, too obvious, , 
too iron-clasped to be chalices for the spirit. : 
Why, I should like to ask Mr. Gunn, that disruptive dash between “ into ”’ and | 

“chaos,” in the second sentence above ? And then the next two fullstops ?—they ; 
take away the sense of the matter, the stress that is intended on the word “‘ that,” ’ 
in the next sentence, is quite lost. And what, just, does ‘‘ the amber honey ” of [ 
learning mean ? And, following that, why devote a whole paragraph to a sentence that 
is not a true sentence at all? While, for a piece of pure empty verbiage, the continu- + 
ing paragraph would be hard to beat. These may be the generalised expressions of 
the thoughts of the young man, Ewan Macleod, but if not given in inverted commas 
they should be rendered into intelligible prose. Such methods are merely the results 
of carelessness, Mr. Gunn could translate his hero’s thoughts better if he set himself 
to do so. He has not taken the artistic pains with this book that he has given us the 
right to expect from him. 

The two books of short stories that follow are, in a way, the most remarkable in 
this list. Miss Mary Butts and Mr. Sean O’Faoldin both write distinctively, very 
intelligently, and with an acute feeling for the values of words. The subjects of the 
stories of both these writers are not always good ; but the treatment is of a very high 
order indeed. , 

Miss Butts has the qualities of the true short story writer. She touches lightly, 
revealingly, her language is pointed and alive, her skill in showing up her characters | 
is piquant and complete. 

Mr. Sean O’Faolain writes beautiful prose, unfaltering and rich. The first story is 
bold and ugly, but it is brilliant in its painting and makes an impression that will not ; 
be forgotten. | 


J. E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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PERIL AT END HOUSE. By Acatua Curistie. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


peel ANSWERS THE BELL. By VaLentine Wittiams. Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 


PRIVATE INQUIRIES. By Dorotuy Jounson. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
MURDER, MURDER. By Laurence ValL. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
THE SILVER EAGLE. By W. R. Burnett. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


T is charming of Mrs. Christie to allow us another glimpse of Poirot. I had been 
aid that this self-confident little Frenchman had vanished from fiction for ever 
become even more dead than Sherlock Holmes. But like that detective he has 
eturn ” in Peril at End House. 'The plot of this is almost as ingenious as 
that of the Murder of Roger Akroyd : I confess I had no idea of the ultimate solution ; 
though I had some inkling of the earliest of the triple dénouments. Mrs. Christie 
has, however, become somewhat more mechanical in her character-drawing : Poirot, 
even, is a little less humanly probable than he has appeared in his previous books, 
perhaps oddly enough because he shows more traces of human weaknesses which do 
something towards undermining the very carefully-constructed character we have 
learnt to look for. All the same, I hope this is not his last appearance. This book 
provides extremely exciting reading, even if it takes a little longer to get under weigh 
than we have learnt to expect from such a consummate craftsman. 
Death Answers the Bell is another new work by a very well-known writer, Mr. 
Valentine Williams. Here again the plot is extremely complicated and the dénou- 
ment most surprising: but the mechanism and the dialogue show all too many traces 
of hurried mechanical writing. The American débutante and the corpse are perhaps 
true enough to life: but the society family and their presumably “ high life ” con- 
versation is almost farcical in its unlikelihood. The melodrematic final scene between 
~ Rodney and his mother is really very funny. I suspect Mr. Williams is more familiar 
with real ‘‘ high-life ” than one could ever guess from this book. If one is charitable 
one can hope that he wrote it with the idea of its being accepted by Hollywood as a 
film scenario, where the conversation of screen aristocrats and butlers is in a similar 
tradition. 
Miss Dorothy Johnson’s Private Inquiries nearly succeeds in being a good light 
novel. Her plot is based on the William le Queux and Phillips Oppenheim foundation : 
“Whose child is this ?”’ Out of this she has constructed quite a good story with plenty 
of incident, and some unusually truthful sketches of Chelsea artist life. Laura Preedy 
is an excellent character, and so is Valentine, though I am always a trifle suspicious of 
characters who refuse to inherit large fortunes : but Miss Johnson’s triumph is the 
very difficult character of Celia Cressant, whose shifting mentality is portrayed with 
great certainty of line. On the other hand I find the character of the young amateur 
detective, H. B. Preedy himself, quite intolerably irritating. Facetiousness in oratio 
Recta is bad enough : facetiousness in oratio obliqua is almost insupportable. I found 
myself at the end of the novel quite angry at the way the poor boy had been treated by 
the authoress. The fault of many detective-story writers is to allow the “ exposition ”’ 
patter at the opening to become too tangled and not enough exciting. Miss Johnson 
has avoided the former, but has fallen into the latter trap, though not too seriously. 
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The two most interesting books I have to review this month come from America. 
Murder, Murder, by Laurence Vail, and The Silver Eagle, by W. R. Burnett. Murder, 
Murder is a singularly successful experiment in modernist technique. Suitably enough 
the setting is the American in Paris. Put boldly the story is unattractive enough— 
the drunken American who ill-treats his Jewish wife and imagines he has murdered 
an art-student of easy virtue in a drunken haze. All this, however, is brilliantly 
redeemed by the technique of the writing. The author has found a formula for ex- 
pressing swiftly moving mental ideas and processes without becoming psychological, 
and his power of drawing thumb-nail sketches of incidental characters—gendarmes, 
concierges and so forth—is really brilliant. Whether his formula could be adapted to 
other conditions of life I rather doubt. I imagine it is a formula which, just as Signac 
is successful for painting light on water only, is successful only for hectic drunken 
scenes. Anyone whoisat all interested in the technique of painting should certainly read 
the book : those who like being amused can also safely be recommended to try it : 
those masochists who like being shocked should not be allowed to get hold of it. 
The introductory chapter—if chapter it can be called—is a most interesting essay in 
the art of quickly working up an atmosphere. Its jerky non-sequiturs provide a 
parallel with Jean Cocteau’s film Le Sang d’uu Poéte. Like the film the ellipses are 
readily and sharply intelligible, and their sense could hardly have been conveyed 
otherwise without much fulsome explanation. Perhaps that is the basis of modern 
art. Certainly this is a book which is equally successful in leaving out what many 
authors spend too much time in explaining, and in putting in what many greater 
authors have either not noticed or left out. A really modern and a really amusing 
book. 

The Silver Eagle is a book of a very different character. It is a story of gangster life 
in Chicago. It is very nearly a“ big ”’ book ; and it is a tragedy, with a most admirable 
sense of direction. There is a Greek sense of Nemesis impending all through ; and 
at the end one feels that events could not have happened otherwise ; which says much 
for a novel of this kind. 

The story is briefly that of a gangster who has risen to fortune from nothing ; who 
then decides to enter high life; becomes entangled with two extremely well- 
portrayed female characters and their artistic friends and is finally, against his will, 
absorbed into the downfall of one of his powerful gangster friends. The characters 
are admirably drawn ; I like particularly the scene of the home-life of the unscrupu- 
lous racketeer. A most convincing book, capable of arousing real feeling. 


FRANCIS LLOYD 
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RAIN, RAIN, GO TO SPAIN. By Rosert Lynp. (Y.Y.) Methuen. 5s. 
THE ELIAN MISCELLANY. By S. M. Ricu. Herbert Joseph. 12s. 6d. 
REPEATED DOSES. By Joyce Dennys. The Bodley Head. ss. 


THE PROSE OF PERSUASION: A COLLECTION OF ADVERTISING 
COPY. Made by THomas C. STEEL. Grant Richards. tos. 6d. 


| Pe is a quality about the essays of Mr. Robert Lynd which is hard to 
define. It is a mixture of charm, humour, fastidiousness, and extreme refine- 
ment. He is like a specialist in stringed instruments, equally at home with the clavi- 
chord or the violin ; at times not even disdaining the guitar. For he writes, as the 
virtuoso plays, according to certain limitations imposed by his peculiar grace and 
lightness of touch on all the instruments that come within his range ; and those who 
have had the enjoyment of reading his lively dissertations week by week during the 
past years in the New Statesman will be delighted to have this latest selection at hand 
in a small volume. Perhaps the most conspicuous element in Mr. Lynd’s work is the 
delightful absence of moralising and comment. It is as though he were playing hide- 
and-seek with his readers, and even at the end of an essay they can never be sure that 
he means what he says, and in any case he rarely says what he really does feel about 
any particular subject, so that they are left to draw their own conclusions about this 
elusive and rather Puckish spirit. 

No subject is too lowly for him ; a humble gatherer of cigarette-ends on Brighton 
front will arouse in him a whimsical train of thought, and from this simple material 
he will weave upon a background of human kindness a fantastic design of arabesques 
ranging from the enjoyment of tobacco to the importunity of Wordsworth as an inter- 
locutor. 

And what originality he brings to bear upon that mysterious and recurring factor 
in our lives, Sleep. Most of us are delighted with our rest, but Mr. Lynd almost 
persuades us to believe that he is not as we are. Read his plausible arguments : 

. . . We have no right to count it as a matter for moral reproach if one man sleeps a 
different number of hours from his neighbours. Consider for a moment what he is 
sacrificing. Most of us, during the happiest time of our lives, would, if it were possible, 
never go to sleep at all. Is it nothing to bring to an end those long conversations after 
midnight ? Is it nothing to miss the first flush of dawn in June, when every bird and every 
flower are as if created afresh in the still air ? I can assure the moralists that there is not 
an hour of the night or. day that I have not grudged to sleep. It is nature, not I, that 
craves for these continual bouts of unconsciousness. Even to-day, how often am I last at 
a party ! It is my host, and not I, who yawns first. Yet, when under the compulsion of 
nature, I submit to the deceptive chains of sleep, I am so fast bound that when half the 
world is breakfasting I cannot escape and join the company. I am Nature’s prisoner. I 
would rather be reading poetry, or talking, or listening to talk, but Nature has me in her 
grip, and so far as I can see, I am no more than a man who has been unwillingly sent to jail. 


Mr. Lynd almost persuades us. It is hard to select from these twenty-seven essays ; 
but there they are, convenient accompaniments to every mood ; and when the spring 
is depressingly wet, and it seems as though the summer would never come, why, there 
is Mr. Lynd ready to see things in a more cheerful light than they ever appear to us. 

Mr. Rich has had an excellent idea. This is probably the first anthology of its 
‘kind, and has been compiled with a view to supplying Elians with a various feast. 
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Here is the essayist of essayists as he was seen in his own home, by his closest friends, 
by his greatest admirers and by privileged and timorous strangers ; and here also 
are extracts from the writings of critics and men and women of letters who have ever 
since attempted to conjure with the perfectly legitimate envy of admiration aroused by 
the select little company of persons who, like satellites, revolved about the steady 
planets which were Charles and Mary Lamb. 

The whole book is a great success, though I could wish that there were more 
accounts of the circle from contemporary sources, and less in the way of tributes, 
whether in prose or verse, of a later date. These occupy roughly two-thirds of the 
volume, and what we really like to know are the anecdotes and the puns and the 
ridiculous jokes that Elia perpetrated. For his marvellous capacity for perverse fooling 
has given occasion for some first-class stories, as when, having reluctantly agreed to 
accompany an acquaintance to a public dinner solely on the understanding that the 
said acquaintance would see him home afterwards, Lamb, when the time ca 
maliciously refused any information as to his own address, and his luckless esc 
having bundled him into a hackney coach, spent the rest of the night in tracing c 
which might lead to the discovery of the Lamb residence. 

But we receive the best pictures from the pens of Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Sir 
Thomas Talfourd, and these show us the real Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
when there was cold mutton and pork upon the sideboard, and quantities of stout 
(though Miss Lamb drank only water). And then friends would drop in after the 
theatre, and it would be recorded that Elia was sitting pensively at the whist-table 
in a haze of tobacco-smoke ; or by the fire, under the black-framed Hogarth engrav-. 
ings ; and a stranger would perhaps note that he had not expected that Mr. Lamb 
would be so small or so quaintly dressed. 

Most glorious of all is that evening which Hazlitt described in Persons One Would 
Wish To Have Seen. That night the assembly included, beside the Lambs and Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, Fanny Burney, Ayrton, William Godwin and, brilliant touch, “a 
grumbler in a corner.” This is a fine picture of celebrities in intimacy, and most 
amusing the account of the merciless snubbing of Ayrton by Lamb because of his 
too-eager and unintelligent suggestions. Another classic occasion is that of the famous 
evening at Haydon’s when Keats and Wordsworth were of the party. But then they 
were all classic occasions, and I for one would have stood hours in the snow could I, 
by doing so, have been allowed a sight of them all through the lighted window. . 

Wedged in among this mixed batch of books ranging from the highly finished essays 
of Mr. Lynd to the curiosities of advertising, I find Miss Dennys’s most entertaining 
sketches. It is as well to say frankly, that had they been less good they would have 
been hopeless failures, for this type of thing frequently misses its mark. However, 
this amusing satire upon the vicissitudes of the medical profession, and in particular 
of their wives, provides a good deal of sly humour, and in one chapter some uproari- 
ous fun, at their expense. This is light reading and good entertainment. It should 
be recommended to all invalids whose maladies are only the product of an over-full 
imagination, and to all those who flounder in the mire of hypochondria. In style the 
book recalls the disarming and ingenuous manner of Miss Anita Loos, had her 
heroines been evolved in gentle English watering-places instead of the purlieus of © 
Hollywood. In addition to all this Miss Dennys has illustrated her own tales, and _ 
her drawings are as witty as her prose. ’ | 

In those long and devious tunnels through which so many of us, morning and 
evening, burrow like moles working underground, there is always to be seen a 
vast assortment of posters advertising every conceivable kind of goods. They have 
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been called ‘‘ the poor man’s picture gallery.” In the same way it seems to me that the 
originals of Mr. Steel‘s book might as well be classed as a “‘ poor man’s reading room”, 
were they to be grouped together in other obvious places—which Heaven forbid. 

Advertising, in the present day, is taken so seriously that it is interesting and amus- 
ing to see this collection from some of the more ambitious literary compositions in the 
Art of Salesmanship. Mrs. Mitchison’s provocative foreword is a good introduction 
to this entertaining volume for, as she upholds the claims of ‘ this new and admirable 
branch of fiction ” in the most chivalrous manner, describing the contents as ‘“‘ lovely 
miniature works of art’, she thereby raises them to a plane which, in the opinion of 
many people, will be far too high. 

They are of every type. There are the intolerably exuberant announcements of a 
well-known firm purveying articles of woollen underwear once associated with elderly 
invalids and Channel crossings, and now in their own language “‘ gone completely 
chromium !” and arm-in-arm with the Bright Young People they scream their way 
to publicity by the paths of hilarity-cum-hysteria : “‘ too amorphous.” 

On the other hand we read the restrained paragraphs of the late William Haslam 
Mills, undoubtedly the poet of the party, if we except Mr. T. O. Beachcroft who in a 
plunge of exotic riot goes off at a tangent in the manner of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
Not a particularly good imitation, it is true, but he has seen possibilities when adver- 
tising for the General Trading Company’s benefit. . . . “‘ Lapsluxury deep . . .” 
is almost the real thing. I am sorry not to see represented in this book that brilliant 
and daily prolific genius of advertising: Callisthenes. This is a sad oversight. So, 
unfortunately, is the price of the book. 


YVONNE FFRENCH. 
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BEN JONSON AND KING JAMES: BIOGRAPHY AND PORTRAIT. By Eric. 
LINKLATER. Cape. Ios. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHENSTONE: POET AND LANDSCAPE GARDENER. By E. 
Monro Puxris. Whitehead. 6s. 


AMIEL’S PHILINE. By Henrt FRrepERIC AMIEL. Translated by VAN WYCK | 
Brooks. With an Introduction by D. L. Murray. Constable. ros. 6d. : 


HENRY KINGSLEY, 1830-1876: TOWARDS A VINDICATION. By 5. M. 
Etuis. Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. 
A CONSIDERATION OF THACKERAY. By Gezorce Saintspury. Milford. 


7s. 6d. P 
DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON. By JoHn Cowper Powys. Joiner & Steele. 35. t 
E 


R. ERIC LINKLATER has already made a considerable reputation as 
Mies with a strong sense of the ridiculous and a flair for anything bizarre, . 
colourful, or pleasantly unusual. The preliminary reading for his “ biography and | 
portrait,’ Ben fonson & King fames, was, the author says, written during his tenure ofa : 
Commonwealth Fellowship in the U.S.A., and it was during this period that he was : 
also collecting data for his novel, fuan In America. It is not altogether surprising in | 
view of this circumstance that Ben Fonson & King James is obviously a novelist’s ; 
book, The material available for the biographer of Ben Jonson is scanty, but, round | 
the figure of this extremely rugged poet and dramatist, conjecture and legend have : 
erected a barrier built up of innumerable stories, picturesque and suitably in charac- - 
ter, and Mr. Linklater has seized upon many of these with a novelist’s natural | 
acquisitiveness for good incidental matter, and the resulting book is lively, vivid, , 
and occasionally over-written. It is impossible to tell how far it is accurate. Once or : 
twice I encountered actual inaccuracies, but it seems to me that they are more than 1 
balanced by the skilful attempt made to re-create the personality of a remarkable : 
man of letters who won a place for himself among his colleagues by sheer weight of [ 
character and intellectual ability. Mr. Linklater’s main purpose in writing Ben Fonson 1 
& King Fames must have been to paint a picture of convincing interest, and in this, , 
I think, he has been successful. I prefer this method to that of the older biographers, , 
who interlarded dry sketches of stodgy facts with brief interludes of conjecture, , 
which invariably began : “‘ One can picture the young So-and-So ”’, and then ventured | 
more or less far into the realm of the improbable. When Mr. Linklater introduces a | 
purple chapter, there is nothing half-hearted about it. He lets his pen rip as recklessly 7 
as did the writer of The Spanish Tragedy. That is my principal quarrel with him, . 
There are moments when he threatens to out-Ludwig Guedalla, and these occur : 
in the midst of good writing, as, for instance, when he outlines Jonson’s feelings at the : 
beginning of his literary career : ; 

Here, on either side, was achievement. On the one hand, Marlowe “ setting black ; 
streamers in the firmament,” on the other Shakespeare already turning ‘‘ the meagre : 
cloddy earth to glittering gold.”” And between them stood a gaunt angry boy with a grow- 
ing conviction in his head that he too could write, make men after his own image and | 
women the Lord knows how, and put them on a stage to live awhile. : 

Inevitably he thought first of tragedy. That was the proper stuff for a stage. The : 
turbulent splendour of Marlowe filled his ears. Death stalked everywhere. Ben himself ' 
had killed a man, fighting between two armies. In London ten thousand men and women . 
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had died of plague that year. Death was a good character. He could clear any stage. And 
beside the theatrical possibilities of death and tragic circumstance, comedy was only a 
humble figure allowed on the stage between acts to cut capers and propound riddles. 
True, Lyly and the new playwright Shakespeare had given comedy poetry to juggle with— 
fine court-like poetry—but that was only a humorous device like dressing a kitchenmaid 
in silk. And Ben, angry and very young and often hungry, had no time for the toys of 
comedy and no thought of buffoonery. Great drama surely meant tragic drama. Inevit- 
ably he made up his mind to write tragedy. 


This is a fair sample of Mr. Linklater’s style with typical merits and defects. His 
book is always readable, but he seems rather uncertain of the degree of importance 
to be accorded to King James. In my opinion the book would have benefited if the 
King had been relegated to a place of minor importance. Mr. Linklater’s book will 
be regarded with suspicion in places where the bad old academic tradition prevails. 
All the same I do not believe that a better book has yet been written about Ben Jonson. 
Mr. Monro Purkis has written a thoroughly unpretentious and modest biography 
Villiam Shenstone, the poet and landscape gardener. Shenstone led an uneventful 
life and his poetry is not of outstanding importance, but he was an interesting literary 
figure, whose significance had not been considered previously at any length, except by 
Dr. Johnson, whose estimate was both unfair and inaccurate. It would be ridiculous 
to ignore a poet, whose principal work, The Schoolmistress, elicited from Hazlitt the 
encomium that it was “‘ a perfect piece of writing,” and whose Pastoral Ballad still 
appeals, according to Professor Saintsbury, “‘ to all but very superior persons.”’ As 
a landscape gardener Shenstone did not attempt to emulate the preposterous per- 
formances of Horace Walpole and the notorious “ Capability’ Brown. In fact he 
has been compared with Watteau, and, as Mr. Purkis rightly says, ‘‘ his [Watteau’s] 
landscape paintings certainly remind one of the beauties of the Leasowes—small 
in dimensions but delicately pretty—as described by Dodsley.” Mr. Purkis might 
pursue his researches into the life of Shenstone with advantage. 
~ No one is likely to dispute Dr. Murray’s statement that “ Henri-Frédéric Amiel 
was and is a man of surprises.” During his lifetime he published little or nothing of 
importance, but the appearance of the two volumes of selections from the Journal 
Intime added, as a critic remarked, a name to European literature in a single day. 
Philine is a record of twenty years of love and friendship. It is also a story of frustra- 
tion. Amiel had a curious distrust and suspicion of his fellows : 


I expect so little of others that I am ready for anything. It is not so much disillusion 
and disappointment that threaten me as serious doubt, bitter isolation and sterile apathy. 
I do not count on anything, that is why I am weary of everything. I dread happiness as a 
snare, impulse as an ambush, joy as a treacherous bait, and all hope as a sort of Pandora’s 
box, full of regrets and sorrows. 


It is not surprising that a man with so gloomy a view of his fellow-travellers should 
disappoint them in life almost as much as they disappointed him. He seems to have 
been completely happy only when he was with children. Although he protests over 
_ and over again that he does not expect anything much from life, he admits his dis- 
appointments with the inadequacy of human contacts almost as often. 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ translation of Philine is sound without being marked by any 
_ particular literary merit. Occasionally a very formidable word appears. I wish it had 
been possible to avoid ” intussusception.” 
Only a few months ago a tombstone was erected over the grave of Henry Kingsley 
in Cuckfield churchyard, and the appearance of Mr. Ellis’s short biography, Towards 
A Vindication, is timely. Henry Kingsley is among the most interesting of ores 
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men of letters. Without possessing the versatility of his brother Charles, he had | 
literary qualities which make it probable that several of his novels will be read at least | 
as long as those of his brother. Henry Kingsley wrote astonishingly good descriptive : 
prose. He had a genius for friendship, which is clearly expressed in his fiction, and | 
he was a born story-teller. Circumstances have combined to surround his career | 
with a certain amount of mystery, and Mr. Ellis has done well to show that the sub- . 
ject of his biography was neither sinister nor abnormal, but only a man who had little : 
skill in worldy affairs and their conduct, a man with an ebullient, vivid personality | 
who delighted in action and vigour and who wrote about the ardours and endurances : 
of youth with complete sympathy. As an appendix to the book Mr. Ellis publishes a : 
selection of Henry Kingsley’s letters, including those that he wrote to the Edinburgh | 
Daily Review when he was the paper’s Special Correspondent during the Franco- - 
Prussian War. 

It was a happy idea of the Oxford University Press to publish in one volume the : 
Introductions which Professor Saintsbury contributed to the Oxford Edition of | 
Thackeray. When these introductions were originally planned, Dr. Saintsbury ; 
arranged them so that the biographical matter appeared mainly in the first Introduc- - 
tion and general critical opinions in the first and last. ‘‘ But an attempt was made to » 
connect all—biographically and critically—chapter-fashion, so that the series should | 
not be merely a string of separate essays but a continuous story.” 

It would be impossible to find a critic more completely in sympathy with Thacke- - 
ray than Dr. Saintsbury. As he says in his Preface, Thackeray’s works have been in 1 
his hands for nearly forty years more frequently than those of any other writer. In 1 
addition to this, Dr. Saintsbury has probably read almost everything that has been } 
written about Thackeray, and A Consideration of Thackeray, like its author’s other | 
happiest works, reads as though it had been talked and not written. Out of a wealth 1 
of human experience and literary knowledge Dr. Saintsbury has made this small | 
book and it is worthy to rank with his Cellar Book and the three Note Books. Perhaps 3 
the most delightful thing in it is an anecdote on the last page, which sums up admirably ; 
Dr. Saintsbury’s attitude towards Thackeray : 


I remember having, some thirty years ago, delight of battle for at least an hour by, and | 
not far from, Kensington clock, on the subject of Thackeray, with the late Mr. Henley. . 
At last, apropos of exactly what I have forgotten, I happened to say, ‘‘ And this, you see, is 3 
because he was such a gentleman.” “‘ No,” said Henley, “ it is because he was such a 1 
genius.” ‘‘ Well,” I said, “‘ my dear Henley, suppose we put it, that it is because he was ; 
such a genius who was also a gentleman.” So we laughed and shook hands and parted. . 
And really I am inclined to think that these words were, and are, “‘ the conclusion of the > 
whole matter ” about Thackeray. 


Miss Dorothy M. Richardson’s unending Miriam novel, which has already reached | 
its tenth volume, has inspired Mr. John Cowper Powys to write a critical study of the : 
author’s work. Mr. Powys notes that people who have acquired a taste for Miss ; 
Richardson’s writings are influenced by them as are those who soak themselves in the : 
tremendous fiction of Marcel Proust. I think that Mr. Powys would have done Miss ; 
Richardson greater service if he had not presupposed so large an amount of knowledge : 
in the readers of his book, and if he had quoted more freely from Miss Richardson’s 
novels in order to give some idea of her remarkable style. | 

Mr. Powys’ essay is both vehement and enthusiastic, as such an appreciation should } 
be, but I feel that his own wholehearted admiration has been a handicap to him in the : 
writing of this panygyric. 

ERIC GILLETT 
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THE WORK, WEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF MANKIND. By H. G. WELLs. 
Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


THE NEW SURVEY OF LONDON LIFE AND LABOUR. Volume IL: 
LONDON INDUSTRIES. P. S. King & Sons. 17s. 6d. 


BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY, PAST AND FUTURE. By G. D. H. 
CoLe. Macmillan. 16s. 


MEANS AND ENDS. By A.J. Penty. Faber & Faber. 5s. 


FRENCH POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Rocer So.tav. Benn. 21s. 


CIVILISATION OF FRANCE. By Ernst Rosert Curtius. Translated 
y Otive Wyon. George Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


ARIFFS : THE CASE EXAMINED. By A Committee of Economists under the 
Chairmanship of Sir WILLIAM BEvERipGE, K.C.B. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


le FUTURE AT STAKE. By Cuirrorp ALLEN. George Allen & Unwin. 
28. 6d. 


R. WELLS is really a stupendous writer, and no adjective seems more appro- 
_ LY priate for his latest work. It attempts to do for world economics what The 
_ Outline of History did for world history, viz., to bring all its many and vast fields 
under a single survey. The gigantic task covers 825 large pages, all written by Mr. 
Wells himself, behind which lies an immense amount of reading and the collection 
of countless facts, besides the difficult weighing and measuring of innumerable 
theories. What strange urge has impelled a great imaginative artist to harness his 
- genius to the drudgery of these encyclopedic expositions ? At bottom, no doubt, the 
_ same which led Mr. Bernard Shaw to elaborate The Intelligent Woman’s Guide—the 
artist’s passion for reforming the world. But the amount of patient and disciplined 
labour exacted by Mr. Wells’s self-imposed programme is enormously greater than 
in Mr. Shaw’s case. If insect analogies be permitted, Mr. Shaw’s is the spider 
spinning webs out of its own interior ; one marvels at its fertility in silky filaments. 
Mr. Wells’s is rather the patient ant ; marshalling masses of outside materials into 
an orderly structure, and amazing the onlooker alike by its persistent sense of design 
and by its resilience under quasi-impossible burdens. 
Here, as in the History, he has secured the co-operation and advice of a great num- 
ber of highly qualified persons. For various reasons he could probably do so upon a 
wider scale than would be feasible for any ordinary economist. Besides attending to 
written records he has, in the descriptive part of his work, made large use of the re- 
sources of museums—such as the Science Museum at South Kensington and its 
{ bigger brother the Deutsches Museum at Munich. And besides trying to map out 
__ the economic forces, he has illustrated their play by the histories of particular proces- 
ses and the life-histories of particular individuals (Rockefeller, Zaharoff, Ford, and 
- many others), which provide many of his most vivid pages. The gospel, on which it 
all converges, is that which Mr. Wells has always been preaching ; a plea for the 
_ tidying up of human affairs ; a conviction that individualism and nationalism are 
both out of date ; a faith in the constructive. possibilities (given an adequate diffu- 
sion of the right educational outlook) of the widest supra-national organisations and 
. controls. And this to the ordinary lay reader will be his book’s residual value, when 
| 
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its immediate pageant of facts and theories has receded into the background. What 
are its values to the economist and political theorist ? Chiefly two: a wealth of 
masterly lessons in presentation, a matter to which modern economists usually attend 
far too little ; and the imponderable, but very real and fruitful, stimulus communicat- 
ed by the bold sweep of Mr. Wells’s imagination, = 

The New Survey of London Life and Labour, which is to repeat the labours of 
Charles Booth after an interval of from thirty to forty years, came fairly prominently 
into notice last year, when its opening volume appeared. That however, though 
very well done, was not part of the survey proper, but a preliminary introduction to 
it based on the great amount of facts and statistics now available in official publica- 
tions. The new volume—on Industries—is the first for which fresh material has been 
specially gathered. As is well-known, its collection has been organised from the Lon- 
don School of Economics ; the Director of the Survey being Sir H. Llewellyn Smith 
(who as a young man did so much for Charles Booth), and its Secretary Mr. S. K. 
Ruck. With them in this volume many other contributors are associated; e.g., 
taking what are perhaps the two best chapters, that on Dock Labour is largely the 
work of Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles, and that on Domestic Service, of Miss Clara Collet. 
The Director himself is responsible for a very comprehensive Introduction. In the 
years which have gone by since Booth’s time the improvements in the worker’s pay 
and conditions have perhaps been greater in London than anywhere else. Two 
changes stand out: the considerable measure of decasualisation effected at the 
Docks, and the suppression of sweating in the clothing, tailoring, and homework 
trades by the Trade Boards Acts. But the post-war manufacturing prosperity of 
London would appear more pleasing, if not contrasted with, and perhaps stimulated 
by, the decline elsewhere. As it is, it seems a pity that this vast overgrown agglomera- 
tion should multiply factories and pile up workers at the expense of the smaller cities, 
in which industry forms the sole occupation, and where there are still the possibilities 
of a simpler, calmer, and less fevered life. 

Mr. Cole is a writer of phenomenal industry, who contrives despite a tremendous 
output to maintain a high level of close thinking and hard research. His new book 
on the past and future of British trade and industry was in the printer’s hands before 
Great Britain went off gold ; but though he worked some changes into the proofs, he 
assures us that none was really needed. A review of our oversea trade starting from 
1760 leaves him very pessimistic about the prospect that this island will ever restore 
its exports to the old relative level. As a matter of immediate policy, he is hostile to 
tariff Protection (as calculated to raise internal prices, and so depreciate the pound 
still further), and also hostile to unrestricted Free Trade (“‘ which can no longer be 
maintained in face of our existing adverse balance of payments ’’) ; to both he prefers 
the Labour policy of import control without tariffs. But looking deeper he sees” 
nothing for it save to lessen our imports of food by increased home production. 
For this he desiderates organisation in the nature of State Socialism and a Plan; 
and his argument works round to strongly Socialist conclusions, with a good deal of 
reference to the Planning in Russia. A great merit of his thinking is that, unlike the 
majority of British Socialists, he faces quite fully (indeed his whole policy turns on) 
the vital question : How is this island to continue supporting in comfort the 40-odd - 
million people inhabiting it ? That is where, for instance, he is a generation in front. 
of Mr. Penty, whose charming little book stands next on our list. Mr. Penty has the - 
artist’s eye, and his shapely visions might make anyone feel wistful. But under his 
system it is evident that twelve or fifteen million people would be the maximum 
population for Great Britain, If so, how about the extra thirty millions who now 
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inhabit it ? They are a solid fact. You can neither drown them, nor emigrate them. 
What then ? He has no answer. 

Both the books on France, which our list contains, are of outstanding excellence. 
Dr. Curtius’s Die Franzésische Kultur has ever since its appearance in 1930 taken 
tank abroad among the few really successful attempts to capture in print the fugitive 
secrets of French psychology ; and even in a none-too-good English version (which 
muistranslates even the title) its quality shines through. The French may, in many 
aspects, be regarded as the oldest nation in modern Europe ; and perhaps there is 
none in which thought and feeling are so much shaped by tradition. Hence the 
British or foreign journalist, who after a few years in Paris knocks up a book out of his 
bright articles on its ephemeral features, is bound to present wrong perspectives to 
his readers. Dr. Curtius’s volume, with its emphasis on history and its many-sided 
study of French life, thought, art, and politics through the ages offers a most refresh- 
ing contrast. Mr. Soltau’s, of course, is still more avowedly historical, though 
pinned to one century—the nineteenth—and one aspect of it—politics. He has 
brought thought as well as knowledge to bear, and his generalisations are nearly 
always illuminating. But I think he rather overdoes the question of “ sovereignty,” 
which to some political theorists is becoming a bit of a King Charles’s head. It is 
quite true that the Frenchman is apt to be a Jacobin in the sense of desiring no 
sovereignty but the State’s over the individual. But it is solicitude for the individual 
rather than for the State, which informs this jealousy of rival powers. No one paints 
France truly who does not exhibit Frenchmen as a race of individualists, with a 
quite dominant horror of being over-organised. 

Political changes in England during the past year have given birth to many pamph- 
lets, but not as yet to many books. The book on Tariffs edited (and largely written) 
by Sir William Beveridge, was actually finished before sterling went off the gold 
standard ; though the bearings of that event on the subject are considered in an 
epilogue. It examines the fiscal problem pretty minutely in all its most up-to-date 


aspects, and its whole-hog Free Trade conclusions carry the authority, not only of 


the editor, but of eight other economists of standing. To the mere controversialist 
it is, of course, a fountain of Free Trade dialectic—a wellspring from which “ dis- 
sentient Ministers’ and other Parliamentarians have drawn copiously in recent 
weeks. Now that Free Trade has, for the time being, been abandoned, it might be 


- thought that the use of such a volume ended. But there is more in it than that ; and 


even those who do not agree with its main conclusions, may continue to ponder 
much of its argument with profit. 

The little book by Mr. Clifford Allen (now Lord Allen of Hurtwood) is another 
which may be read with pleasure and profit even by those who disagree with it— 
as probably most people will. It is exceedingly well written ; and the author is one 
of those entirely sincere and candid people, who are apt to light up sides of the truth 
about public affairs, which the Press either ignores or disguises. The moral conflict 
inside the Labour Party between idealism and trade-unionism could not be more 


clearly confessed. 
R. C. K. ENSOR 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE; ITS FURNITURE, DECORATIONS AND 
HISTORY. By H. Ciirrorp Smitu. Country Life. 84s. 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND. By A. E. Ricuarpson. Batsford. 21s. 


HE King and Queen seem never to miss an opportunity of performing a gracious 

act. On this occasion they have given every possible facility to Mr. H. Clifford 
Smith in his arduous task of preparing his great book on Buckingham Palace. Mr. 
Clifford Smith’s book shows that he has given much time and ungrudging labour to 
secure his careful account of the house and its treasures, apart from the work of pro- 
__ curing photographs for the three hundred illustrations. The Queen has taken the keenest 
interest in the preparation of the book, and permission was given to illustrate a number 


of works of art in her own private collections. And now we learn from Mr. san 


Smith’s descriptions and see in the illustrations what the home of the King and Qu 
really like. Some of the illustrations are in colour, but of them all we can say that no 
better of the kind has ever been done: they are better even than those we have learned 
to expect from Country Life. The furniture, the pictures, the chandeliers, and olyets 
d’art in the Palace are of extraordinary beauty and value, but none, except a few of the 
pictures, is of an earlier date than the middle of the eighteenth century, as most of them 
were designed and specially made for George III, Queen Charlotte, or the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV. The researches of Mr. Clifford Smith will quite upset the 
ideas of many “‘ collectors ” who have imagined that they possessed furniture made by 
the great “‘ Chippendale,” but the only proof that a “‘ piece ” was really made by that’ 
famous firm is to produce the invoice, and in some rare cases this can be done. Itis 
strange that the firm should have its name given to a whole period in furniture 
designing, as their business was not a very large one and at one time employed only 
twenty-two workpeople. The same thing applies to Sheraton, the explanation lying 
in the fact that they both published books of designs. But the author shows that 
even the designs were not made either by the Chippendales or Sheratons, but by 
Henry Holland, architect to the Prince of Wales. It will come as a shock to many 
collectors, to learn that their cherished idol, the great Chippendale, the king of 
cabinet-makers, seems to have borrowed nearly all his patterns from furniture 
designed by Holland and made by other firms. It does seem strange that a 
cabinet-maker, who seems to have had rather a small business, and who did not 
supply one single piece of furniture for the Royal houses, should have achieved so great a 
celebrity. One feels the same of Sheraton and Hepplewhite. In the Palace there is a 
very beautiful suite of settees and chairs, illustrated in Plate 265, veneered with ivory 
and made in India ; the design is as typical of Chippendale as anything can be, yet 
it seems certain that the design was by Henry Holland. 

Much of the furniture in the Palace was bought by George III and Queen Charlotte, 
but still more by their eldest son, the Prince Regent. 'The last has the reputation of 
having been a dissipated roué who piled up enormous debts by careless extravagance 
and wild habits. It is, however, clear from the author’s researches that although he 
was constantly in debt, and Parliament voted £20,000 more than once to clear off his 
liabilities, the greater part of the money was paid for beautiful furniture, wonderful 
chandeliers and noble pictures which have become priceless heirlooms of enormously 
increased value. Most of the furniture now in the Palace seems to have been designed 
by Henry Holland who was the architect for the Prince’s home, Carlton House. 
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Fortunately, most of the estimates and accounts are still in existence and we know not 
only the names of the makers, but also the original prices of the articles. The names 
of many cabinet-makers quite new to collectors are given, and the information now 
supplied by Mr. Clifford Smith will make it necessary for many books on eighteenth- 
century furniture to be revised if not re-written. It is very interesting that one of the 
illustrations published by Sheraton in 1797 shows a room in Carlton House, and the 
furniture in that illustration is now in Buckingham Palace. Among the names which 
will be new to most collectors are those of Holland and Gaubert, and others. John Brad- 
burn in 1763 charges “‘ for 830 feet of broader papier-macheé, the boarder very rich in 
burnished gold.” Wm. Vile was employed to “ make out the old Japan work, brought 
from the Queen’s House, and to making a quantity of new Japan to fit different walls.” 
Vile and Cob had workshops near the Chippendales in St. Martin’s Lane. They sup- 
plied an “ exceeding ffine mahogy secretary” for £71 os. od., it is illustrated in Plates 
62 and 63. Also a very fine cabinet, Pl. 66, at the price of £107 14s. od.; a very 
moderate price, for the carving is superb. After 1764 the names of Vile and Cobb dis- 
appear from the accounts and others appear, Katherine Naish, joiner and cabinet- 
maker, William Gates, Edward Marsh and Tatham. Katherine Naish supplies 12 
mahogany chairs, Plate 297, at the moderate price of 45s. each. Beckwith and Frame 
supply two large mahogany cases with glazed doors to hold the dolls of the Princesses : 
George III and Queen Charlotte had thirteen children.Wm. Gates supplied a pair of 
satinwood commodes for the apartments of the Prince of Wales, then 18. In 1799 
another maker, Wm. Adair, supplies three large and three small sofas for the Great 
Saloon. Only a small portion of the furniture in the Palace was bought by George 
III and Queen Charlotte. The greater part was bought by the Prince for Carlton 
House and the Brighton Pavilion. He took possession of Carlton House in 1772, but 
‘alterations and embellishments went on for forty years and were carried out by Henry 
Holland.” In 1784 an estimate was given for carving, gilding and furniture for all the 
apartments “‘ that are begun or to come after’; the sum amounted to £35,000. In 
1795 a Commission was appointed to enquire into the Prince’s debts, and we find 
fresh names. Wm. Gaubert, maker of ornamental furniture of Panton Street, claims 
£1,133 19s. 8d. Dominique Daguerre, a Frenchman, driven from Paris by the Revolu- 
tion, claims £15,000 : it was paid by instalments in seven years. So that it would seem 
that the extended credit system is no new thing. Some of the furniture supplied by 
Daguerre is now in the Music Room at the Palace. The Prince’s chief cabinet-maker 
appears to have been Robert Campbell, whose estimate for Carlton House was £10,000. 
There are some good examples of the Adam period in the Palace, which seem to have 
been designed by Robert Jones and made by Bailey and Sanders. At the marriage 
of the Prince in 1795, the Commissioners seem to have examined the claims of the 
creditors with great care, as Parliament had voted £20,000 for work at Carlton House 
not long before. Fortunately the Secretary to the Commission kept the journals in 
which had been recorded their enquiries, and the four manuscript volumes came into 
the hands of a lady who offered them to our present Queen, who accepted them with 
great pleasure. The Commissioners called in experts to examine the claims and report 
on the prices charged. Ince and Mayhew examined the charges made for upholstery, 
Matthews Bolton of Soho Foundry, Birmingham, reported on the “‘ Or Molu.” The 
bills of John Morland were examined by Chippendale the second. Among the claims 
were those of R. Cosway for painting, £1,600; George Romney, £300; John 


fe Hoppner, £352; Gainsborough’s widow, £1,246 ros. 6d. ; Sir J. Reynolds’ servant, 


. £682 ros. od. 


Among other makers we find Morel and Hughes, who laid down parquetry floors 
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now in the Music Room, and about the same time they supplied furniture for Windsor ° 
Castle at a cost of £180,000. Other makers were Seddon, Vulliamy, Parker and Perry, , 
Edwards and Wyhatt. 

There are some fine specimens of black and gold lacquer made in China. The number ° 
of specimens of lacquer is large, 40 pieces in all, probably the largest in Europe. 
Between 1740 and 1810 thirty-six cabinet makers supplied furniture. 

The pictures as we should expect are extremely fine, Reynolds, J. S. Coppley, West, 
Lawrence, Hoppner, Rubens, Van Dyck ; and perhaps the finest of all is a full length 
portrait of the King’s Hautboy player, John Christian Fischer, painted by Gains- 
borough in 1707, illustrated on Pl. 197. 

There are many fine examples of ceramic ware, Japanese and Chinese black with 
ormolu French mounting, Sévres and others, Gobelin tapestry, and other treasures. 
The clocks and barometers are very remarkable, as George III was extremely inter- 
ested in such things for he had a keen mathematical mind, very different fro 
‘“‘ Farmer George ”’ as described by Thackeray. In the Palace there is a MS. i 
own hand-writing explaining how to assemble the parts of a watch. Mr. Cli 
Smith gives a very interesting history of the Palace from the time when James 
1605, established a garden on the site to grow mulberries for silkworm culture, down 
to the present day, copiously illustrated by drawings and plans. In 1845 increased 
accommodation was needed for the children of Queen Victoria, and she suggested that 
the opportunity should be taken “‘ for so treating the exterior that it should no longer 
be a disgrace to the country, which it certainly now is.” ss 

At a first glance the collector may feel that Mr. Richardson’s Georgian England 
will have no special interest for him, but he will find on second thoughts that it covers 
such a vast amount of ground that there is no subject connected with the period under 
review that is not touched upon, and illustrated. The collector of furniture will find 
how the particular pieces he prizes were associated with the people who used them and 
the buildings that housed them. Porcelain, glass, metal work, enamels, tapestries, 
carpets, needlework, silver work, pictures are all discussed and illustrated. There 
does not seem to be any phase of the period from 1700 to 1830 that Mr. Richardson 
does not endeavour to illustrate from contemporary sources, and in this he has been 
very successful, for the two hundred and sixty plates illuminate every aspect of one of 
the most interesting periods of ‘‘ our rough island story.” It is no mean story that he 
has to tell : | 

Up to the opening years of the eighteenth century England had been principally an 
agricultural country. Feudal conditions had been replaced, the absolute rule of the 
monarchy checked, and the people were enjoying the first fruits of political freedom ; 
but the mass of the people lived calmly enough, mildly observing ancient semi-feudal 
ordinances under a squirearchy and landed gentry responsible to the Crown, Throughout | 
the reign of the Georges the population fell into three divisions of the aristocracy, the. 

“ middling ”’ and working classes. 

The collector of to-day will be more interested in the life and the surroundings of 
that “‘ middling ” class to which he probably belongs, than in the story of the politics, 
the wars and the colonial expansion of the period, although all these movements _ 
exercised a stong influence on the furniture, the pictures, and other objects which — 
we love to gather round us to-day. I suppose there is no period which has pro- _ 
vided such a wealth of things which the amateur antiquarian delights to possess as | 
this Georgian period Mr. Richardson so well describes and illustrates. This is a most 
fascinating book. 


HAROLD BAKER 


ig 


